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Ht has the Loox 


Yes, you'll say 
the’50 Ford tops them 
all for brilliant beauty 
—both outside and in! 
Here's true ‘Fashion 
Car’”’ styling in every 
line and every detail! 
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White side wall tires optional at extra cost 
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t has the iawn 


More hip and shoulder room than any 
other car in Ford's class! Plenty of leg room 
both front and rear. And more comfort with 
new non-sagging front seat springs and 
special foam rubber seat cushion. No won- 
der people say the '50 Ford is the one fine 
car in the low-price field! 


It has the rag 


50 ways new—that’s 
Ford for '50! For ex- 
ample, just get the feel 
of the new 100 hp. 
V-8! So quiet it whis- 
pers, so alive it puts 
you out front in any 
traffic situation! 


Like broadcloth—or 
i \ mohair? Take your 
pick; the ‘50 Ford 
offers both in spar- 
kling new colors. 


in your future...with a future built in 














Ever handle a car that you 
can steer with finger-tip ease 
—stop with a feather touch 
on the brake pedal? That's 
the '50 Ford with 35% easier 
acting King-Size Brakes! 


























#Prepared in cooperation with specialists of American Museum of Ne 1 History. 


Did you know that a RACCOON 
makes a fine pet? He is identified 
by a club-shaped tail ringed with 
black, and a dark mask on his face. 





Traditional guardian of 
children, the gentle SAINT 
BERNARD is readily iden- 
tified by his great size, 
massive head, wrinkled 
brow and characteristic 
sad expression. 





This frisky little puppy is 
_ an IRISH SETTER, distin- 
When you get a pet * guished from all other set- 

a : ters by a coat of rich red 
for Christmas ; mahogany or golden 


TRADE-MARKS’ . 


OF NATURE. Aa 
identify it for you p 
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You know this cat isa 
’ PERSIAN, or ANGORA cat 
by the long, soft, glossy 
fur that forms a thick 
ruff around the neck. 
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tad (c=5) 
The SHETLAND PONY " . a. 
is easy to identify identifies gasoline 
—it looks like a 4 ” 
stepped up with “Ethyl 
miniature draft ppe p y 


horse. ) ; antiknock fluid 
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RISTMAS TRIP 


enjoy power that is quiet as a kitten... ae lively as 


@ puppy... id dependable as a St. Bernard... 


ask for “Ethyl” gasoline—high quality gasoline improved with 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid, the famous ingredient that steps up power 
and performance. 
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CASH REGISTER 
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ONLY . 
a 
$225 : 
(plus ; 
applicable i 
taxes) t 
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LOW DOWN PAYMENT—EASY TERMS 


1 A complete, modern cash 
register with automatic 
recording. 2 A machine that 
will do any adding job. 3 An 
efficient business system. 

CALL your R. C. Allen dealer (see your 


classified phone book) or send 
coupon today! 


MACHINE 
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! Without obligation, please send me full in- 
; formation on your Triple-Use Cash Register. 
! 
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Save the easy, 


autometic way 
—with U.S. 
Savings Bonds 


They are the safest invest- 
ment in the world. They pay 
you $4 for every $3 at the end 
of 10 years. 


There is no safer, surer way 
on earth to get the things you 
want than by buying U. 8S. 
Savings Bonds regularly. 


BUY 


TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 





Looking Ahead 


It is customary at this time of 
year to look back over the 12 months 
that have gone and weigh our mis- 
takes, that we may profit from them 
as we peer into the future. Hindsight 
is invariably better than foresight. 
Nevertheless, a review of what has 
passed can benefit us by helping us 
to avoid the same errors in the future. 

The year that is ending has, on 
the whole, been a good year. It did not 
bring the depression that pessimists 
had long been predicting. True, the 
coal and steel strikes did threaten to 
begin a serious economic tailspin, 
throwing not only the miners and steel 
workers out of work but, in addition, 
thousands of. others in industries that 
had to slow or shut down because of 
inadequate supplies of coal and steel. 

The resistance of our economy to 
this upset was a heartening demonstra- 
tion of the great strength and solidity 
of our nation. The U.S. Department 
of Commerce figures for retail sales in 
October ($11,120,000,000) showed a 
drop of only 1% below September 
and only 342% below the same month 
last year. 
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But even a nation as rich and 
strong as ours is not immune to con- 
stant drains on its economic lifeblood, 
so as we look forward into 1950, let us 
hope this will be remembered by labor 
leaders, especially those in basic in- 
dustries that affect the livelihood of 
millions of workers in other fields. 

The year ending has been one of 
extravagant spending of the taxpayers’ 
money by our Government. Taxes were 
abnormally high for a peacetime year, 
yet it is estimated this fiscal year will 
see a national deficit of over $5 billion. 
Some estimates range as high as $8 
billion. The Administration should 
make an earnest effort to reduce its 
expenditures in the coming year; for 
a continuation of governmental extrav- 
agance can lead only to disaster. In- 
creasing taxes means lowering the 
people’s purchasing power, and our 
continued national prosperity in the 
coming year must be based on the 
ability of the people to buy the prod- 
ucts of our farms and factories. 

So far as the international situa- 
tion is concerned, 1949 saw little 
change in our relations with Russia; 
the cold war still rages, but at least 
it has grown no hotter, and 1950 
should bring if anything a lessening 
in the threat of war. 





Clarence B. Goshorn. Self-help, too. 


Predictions for the coming year 
are generally good—that business will 
be better than 1949, that national in- 
come will set a new record, that prices 
will be stable except for some declines 
in foods, that living standards will rise 
to a new high level. 

The public has not gone on any 
wild spending spree; people still have 
plenty of money and the willingness to 
spend it for what they need. Their 
needs are many, and next year there 
will be more goods and services to fill 
them. Unemployment should not be a 
serious problem in 1950. There should 
be plenty of jobs for willing workers. 


~ * * 


This great nation of ours has 
all the ingredients for another year of 
prosperity—plenty of people, plenty 
of needs, plenty of money to meet 
those needs. If everyone does his or 
her part honestly and conscientiously, 
there is every reason why 1950 should 
turn out to be one of the best years in 
our entire history, a happy and pros- 
perous New Year for everybody. Mr. 
Clarence B. Goshorn, president of the 
well-known advertising firm of Benton 
& Bowles, Inc., summed it up perfectly 
when he said: “If I were to venture a 
forecast, I would say that business 
will be good—for those who make it 
good,” 


viento 
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Between 
Ourselves 





Genetics in Russia: “Black Thumb 
on Truth” (Science, Nov. 30) reviewing 
my Death of a Science in Russia seems 
to me to be a very skillful condensation. 
...It might appear that you over- 
emphasized the confession and suicide of 
Paul Kammerer, who was exposed 23 
years ago when the “inherited acquired 
characters” in his toads and salamanders 
turned out to be injected india ink. I 
would like to call your attention to the 
fact that your emphasis is better than 
you knew. 

In exposing the destruction of 
genetics in Russia I quoted from the in- 
complete but stenographic accounts of 
the speeches at the Lenin Academy of 
Agriculture as they were recorded in 
Pravda. Later the Proceedings were pub- 
lished in full as The Situation in Biologi- 
cal Science, Moscow 1949. Here Academi- 
cian N. G. Balenski quotes the dis- 
credited work of Kammerer as evidence 
of the inheritance of acquired characters. 
One has only to compare Comrade 
Balenski’s address with Kammerer’s con- 
fession to find proof of the former’s scien- 
tific dishonesty. It is not often that the 
fact of quackery can be documented so 
easily. In Russia, Kammerer is still an 
authority: 

Conway ZiRKLE, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Air Raid Warnings: Thanks for 
your article “Warning by Soap Opera” 
(Science, Nov. 2), containing the presen- 
tation on the sub-audible air raid warn- 
ing system signal. In my opinion, it was 
excellently presented. 

Max Hampton, Maj., USAF, 
Headquarters Continental Air 
Command, Mitchel Air Force 
Base, N. Y. 


Professional Praise: Your article 
“Which Nursing School?” (Women, Nov. 
16) is the best which has appeared on 
this subject. I particularly liked some of 
the phrasing which gave the classification 
the most positive point of view possible. 
We appreciate your interest in this very 
important nursing study. 

Marcaret G. Arnstetn, Chief, 
Division of Nursing Resources, 
Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


e @ We are pleased to see the clear 
and concise statement on the classifica- 
tion and accreditation of schools of 
nursing get such publicity. 

ApeLaiwe A. Mayo, Executive 
Director, National League of 
Nursing Education, New York. 


e @ Up through Nov. 25 we had re- 
ceived 112 inquiries as a result of your 
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RIGHT TO A SECRET BALLOT... In 1855 New York 
City’s Mayor Wood feared that righteous groups would pre- 
vent his re-election. With the aid of hired ruffians and the 
assistance of corrupt members of the police force, many 
honest citizens were attacked and severely beaten as they 
went to the polls. Public indignation was so aroused at this 
abuse of democratic rights that Wood was put out of office. 
Thirty-one years before this memorable event, the United 
States Fire Insurance Company was organized. Its strict 
adherence to the principles of democracy has won it con- 
fidence and contributed to its long and successful career. 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT CAROLINAS DEPARTMENT 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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story. Unfortunately, we are not able to 
send the list at present, though we will 
do so when it is ready. Meanwhile, we are 
referring students to the American Jour- 
nal of Nursing, one of the widely dis- 
tributed publications on nursing and 
usually available in local libraries. 
Muriet Crotners Henry, Com- 
mittee on Careers in Nursing, 


New York. 


The list in question, rating by pro- 
fessional standards all schools offering 
a basic nursing course, will be available 
from the Committee on Careers in Nurs- 
ing, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
—Ed. 


The Yamashita Case: “Tiger’s 
Ghost” (World, Nov. 16), your piece on 
Gen. Yamashita, was objective and well 
done. 

But since Frank Reel’s book con- 
tinues to attract wide attention, I think 
anyone considering the case should bear 
in mind: (1) If Reel, as defense 
authority, honestly wanted the case tried 
by the Philippine Supreme Court, he 
wasn’t working in the best interests of his 
client. Anyone who knows the bitterness 
of the Filipinos toward the Japanese re- 
alizes that a Filipino court would have 
been far more prejudiced than any 
American military commission. (2) Reel 
claims Yamashita had no control over his 
men when they indulged in a blood bath 
at the expense of innocent Filipinos. But 
Yamashita himself said he did have con- 
trol, although he denied knowledge of the 
mass-murder and rape. If [so], he was 
guilty. If Yamashita could hide under 
the claim that he didn’t have control, then 
the whole theory of the chain of com- 
mand breaks down and no commanding 
officer could be held responsible for the 
actions of the men under him. 

Freperic S. MARQUARDT, 
Evanston, III. 


The Ward Case: What has hap- 
pened to our proud stars and stripes? 
Their honor and dignity no longer have 
any support. We have to appeal to 30 
nations to aid us in getting one man out 
from behind the Iron Curtain (World, 
Nov. 30). It’s enough to cause Theodore 
Roosevelt to sit up in his grave and won- 
der, the shadow of Lincoln to bow in 
shame. 

CuHarRLEs BARNETT, Sacramento, 
Cal. 


Crime Cure? In my opinion, the 
ideas put forth by J. Edgar Hoover in 
“Statistics of Horror” (Nation, Nov. 30) 
for stopping the terrible wave of sex 
crimes are much like putting an ambu- 
lance at the bottom of the hill. If all sex 
crimes were committed by lunatics, then 
stricter state laws would be in order, but 
what about the tens of thousands of such 
crimes committed by persons who have a 
moment of “madness?” These are usually 
young people. ... 

The cause lies in the teaching of 
young people. It seems to me that the 
cure lies in stricter laws for the kind 
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Crowther and hole. Fun or finance. 


of movies produced and stories that are 
published. 
Ruet Ross Crark, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Bootless and Shoeless: In “File 
and Forget” (Washington Talk, Nov. 16) 
Rodney Crowther of the Baltimore Sun 
is quoted as saying “all talk about doing 
something about money is totally boot- 
less.” According to his picture, he will 
soon be shoeless. 

Lee Lamsert, Corona, Cal. 


Tax expert Crowther’s sense of hu- 
mor matches his financial acumen. In- 
formed by PATHFINDER’s photographer 
that the pose would show the hole in his 
shoe, he said: “Take it anyway. And send 
me copies.” —Ed. 


On the Air Waves: It was with 
interest that I read “Benny Calling” 
(Radio-TV, Nov. 16). But I wasn’t sur- 
prised when I saw the Hooper rating on 
Sing It Again and Stop the Music had 
fallen so much in the past three months. 
I used to listen to quiz shows, but my 


Acme 
habit-forming? 


TV violence. Is it 





regard for them has fallen like the 
Hooper rating. . . . I must admit I often 
wondered if they had all those telephone 
books. That’s a lot of books! 

N. P. Branp, Centralia, II. 


ee It’s a pity that the very things 
that should be blessings foster evils. I 
agree with Dr. Fredric Wertham that 
Edward Sutherland’s claim the public 
wants violence on TV is false (Radio-TV, 
Nov. 30). But if violence continues it will 
breed a generation that will demand it. 
Have we no duty to the future? 


M. W. Kettocc, Edgemont, S. D. 


Reading for Voters: Your Nov. 30 
issue is the finest I have ever received. 
The articles “Taxes Tax Patience” (Talk- 
ing It Over) and “Aren’t People Sen- 
sible?” (Along the American Way) are 
worth a year’s subscription price. If they 
could be read by every thinking person, 
our elections would be won by reason 
and not by cheap, emotional show. 

Mrs. Ernest Herter, Three 
Forks, Mont. 


e eT] am terribly disturbed at the 
flippancy with which the Truman Ad- 
ministration is spending and borrowing. 
Balancing our budget in peacetime 
should be a fundamental concept. 

JosePpH STEPHEN KIMMEL, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


ee And while you're at it, you 
should show where the money is wasted 
and how to save some. 


C. L. Wittey, Montpelier, N. D. 


e @ It seems to me that, for selfish 
reasons alone, the whole press would be 
going along with PATHFINDER in an effort 
to caution the American people against 
swapping their freedom for an illusion 
of security. 

Louis Benepict, Dubuque, Iowa. 


The Unification Squabble: I read 
“Navy’s New Leaf” (Nation, Nov. 16) 
with interest but also with surprise. I 
have heard no criticism of the dismissal 
of Adm. Denfeld, and though I am op- 
posed to the President on many subjects, 
I applaud his replacing Denfeld with 
Sherman. 

Water W. Stronc, Long Beach, 

Cal. 


e @ Orchids to you. I like to see the 
press exercise its right of free speech 
and air out some of the dissensions of 
the Big Brass. Things for the good of 
the people should be known by the 
people. 

Prec. Frep Bittorr, Camp 
Stoneman, Cal. 


Notre Dame story: Congratula- 
tions on “Notre Dame’s Secret” (Sports, 
Nov. 16). I’m sure that others must have 
found it as interesting as I did. 

Rev. THeopore M. Hessurcu, 
C.S.C., Exec. Vice President, 
University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 
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Black Star 


The Cover. Today, five years 
after the world concluded that Ger- 
many’s political influence had been 
smashed for good, Germans again are 
talking nationalistically and being 
yessed and applauded by their erst- 
while conquerors. The reason, of 
course, is that Germany, though split 
into a Red satellite state in the East 
and the young republic headed by 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer (above) 
in the West, now holds the balance of 
power in the European cold war. For 
an estimate on which way it may 
incline, read What the Germans Are 
Thinking, starting on page 18. 
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Inside. Touring French Mor- 
occo, PATHFINDER roving correspond- 
ent Cornell W. Acheson found Casa- 
blanca agog over a new, spic-and-span 
$300,000 factory. Its product: Pepsi- 
Cola, brought to North Africa’s alco- 
hol-abstemious citizenry by former 
American G.I.s. Acheson’s story, Pepsi 
in the Desert, is on page 32. 


ee. Fe 


Next Issue. Will American in- 
dustry actually be able to deliver 
more and better things, for more peo- 
ple, at lower prices? The president 
of Brookings Institution, Harold G. 
Moulton, says “Yes—if .. .,” in an 
important statement of his views. 
Read The Way We're Going in Patn- 
FINDER for Jan. 11. 
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budget, are growing steadily cooler toward any plans to raise in- 
dividual income tax rates, although Government costs, estimated at 
$41 billion, will probably exceed revenues by $5 billion. 


to boost corporate taxes. The White House will watch closely the 
Congressional probe into the $4—a-ton increase in steel prices. If 
any major flaw arises in Big Steel's claimed need for bigger earnings, 
tax experts may use it as a wedge to propose the tax boost. 


his Senate Finance Committee will take a dim view of any White House 
sponsored tax-raising bill. 


will come in the Defense Department, it can be reported as fact that 
President Truman will make no real fight to ward off a $1 billion to 
$1.5 billion cut in Marshall Plan funds. 


THE PRESIDENT FIGURES SOME REDUCTION IS INEVITABLE and he now believes that 
anything stronger than token support for ECA chief Paul G. Hoffman 
would cost the Administration vital political loyalty—and yield 


nothing. 


vowal of political ambitions. Ike, they say, is being skilfully ad- 
vised and will not make his move until it will produce the best 
results. 


University, where he has never been entirely happy. Chances are 
excellent that Columbia's Board of Trustees will name retiring 
Ambassador-—at-—large Philip C. Jessup to replace Eisenhower shortly 
after he returns to his law professorship at Columbia. 


Department would give military support to Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek in Formosa. Top military experts are certain that even one 
bullet in Formosa would be sheer waste. 
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the State Department, will go all the way for early recognition of 
Spain, as essential to the defense of Western Europe. 


step will be a U.S. request to the United Nations General Assembly 
to set aside a resolution passed in 1946 which called for all member 
nations to withdraw their diplomatic missions from Spain. 


emphasizing fascism and a gradual swing toward democratization. 
BEFORE THE END OF JANUARY the Joint Chiefs of Staff will announce elaborate 


plans to rebuild the Alaskan defenses. Bases will be renovated; 
adequate housing, currently the greatest need, will be installed; new 
and modern weapons will be provided and the number of land troops 


will be increased. 


AIR FORCE EQUIPMENT AND PERSONNEL will be increased, but the exact amount 
will not be determined until Air Secretary W. Stuart Symington returns 
next month from the Northern outpost. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Preventive Strategy 


Atlantic allies think they may soon 
be able to hold Elbe-Rhine area 
against attack 


Gen. Omar Nelson Bradley had a 
nasty problem on his hands last week. 
An unmilitary figure in baggy, brown 
trousers, an: ancient Spalding sweater 
and a limp canvas hat, he was provoked 
to the limit by a mean, persistent slice in 
his golf swing. 

How well the nation’s ranking pro- 
fessional soldier was shooting at the 
Burning Tree Country Club, in Washing- 
ton’s suburbs, probably wouldn’t affect 
the course of history appreciably. But it 
was significantly important to Americans, 
and to the rest of the world, that the man 
most responsible for calling the strategic 
shots in the West’s defense against the 
East could spend his Christmas holiday 
“fighting to beat the band” to sharpen 
up his golf game. 

A year and a half ago, Bradley, 
then Army Chief of Staff, was a pessi- 
mistic, unhappy man. All he could reply 
to 12 correspondents’ question, “Where 
will this cold war end?” was a doleful: 
“I don’t know—I don’t think anyone 
knows.” 

This week the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, fresh from the boldest 
military conference ever conceived in 
peacetime, was surprisingly optimistic. 
Though he doesn’t claim to know where 
or when the peace will come eventually, 
he is convinced his nation and its 11 
Western allies will win—and, he hopes, 
win without ever firing a shot in anger. 

Shift of Odds. Bradley’s switch 
from black pessimism to bright optimism 
dovetails with the successful tapering off 
of the Berlin airlift last August. Since 
then, so far as he is concerned, the West 
has had Russia reeling with a series of 
body blows, which include: 

1. The signing of the North Atlantic 
treaty in April by 12 participating na- 
tions.* 

2. The appropriation of $1.3 billion 
in October for military aid to those na- 
tions. 

3. The appropriation of $15.5 billion 
for national defense in October. 

4. The acceptance by the 12 nations 
early in December of the grand defense 
strategy for five interlocking groups: 
Northern European; Western Euro- 


*Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Ice- 
land, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal, United Kingdom, U.S. 
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pean; Southern European-Western Medi- 
terranean; the North Atlantic ocean and 
Canada and the U.S. 

On a lesser scale, Bradley’s bright 
new outlook can be traced to the fact that 
next week trained teams of American 
soldiers will start teaching Allied troops 
how to use American weapons. He was 
pleased as Punch last Monday when the 
British and the U.S. agreed to standard- 
ize their weapons. And no one welcomed 
more warmly than Bradley the swift 


progress of the bilateral treaties with 
member nations which will start the flow 
of battlecraft and bombs to Western Eu- 
rope shortly after the first of the year. 
It is on these accomplishments that 
Bradley and Defense Secretary Louis A. 
Johnson base their hopes for 1950. Ad- 
hering to the idea that there will never 
be a war unless Russia starts one, the de- 
fense planners have settled on three criti- 
cal areas in Western Europe. If these, 
they claim, are made impregnable, Rus- 
sia’s roads to the West will be blocked. 
The first and outermost are the Car- 
pathian mountains, which border gener- 
ally the boundaries of Southern Poland 
and Eastern Czechoslovakia. Here the 
strategists have pinpricked 25 avenues of 


approach the Russians must use if they 
are to advance by land. And here the Al- 
lies will bomb Russian communications 
to near-uselessness. 

Teuton Bastion. And if the Rus- 
sians try to outsmart the Allies and travel 
the routes Napoleon used in his retreat 
from Moscow in 1812—across the plains 
of North Poland, across the Elbe river to 
the Rhine—they may outsmart them- 
selves. Before that march starts, the U.S. 
and its Allies hope to have worked out 
the rearmament of Western Germany. 

Rearming Germany will require neat 
diplomatic tightrope walking. France, 
fearful of a powerful and historically ag- 
gressive neighbor, will fight arms-for- 
Germany unless her sister nations in the 
Atlantic Pact can guarantee her security. 
The Germans themselves, war-weary and 
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The West’s defenses. Bradley (left) and Canada’s Gen. Foulkes plan past 1950, 


suspicious of patronizing conquerors, 
may not willingly become the mercenaries 
of either the East or the West. 

Nevertheless, the U.S. will soon ex- 
ert every pressure, short of outright over- 
lordship, to make Germany a member of 
the Western defense team. If by next 
March the French government is strong 
enough to agree to rearmament and still 
stay in power, talks will begin toward a 
formal end of hostilities, first step to re- 
building the German army. 

The third line of defense is the Pyr- 
enees mountains between France and 
Spain. But making Spain a toe-hold on 
the continent will also be difficult. A US. 
move to recognize Spain now would raise 
a storm of protest at home. Moreover, 








military critics raise the question: If the 
Allies could block the Carpathian passes 
with bombs, why couldn’t the Russians 
do the same to the Pyrenees passes? And, 
finally, the British, the Dutch, the Bel- 
gians and other pact signatories east of 
the Pyrenees will strenuously object un- 
less an “imperialistic U.S.” can prove 
she is not abandoning them just to main- 
tain an advance bastion 3,500 miles from 
New York. 

Task Transfer. This selling job is 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson’s, not 
Johnson’s or Bradley’s. Johnson tried it 
three weeks ago before the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and botched 
it when he made it appear that the sole 
interest of the U.S. was to “protect De- 
troit from a sneak 4 o’clock-in-the-morn- 
ing raid.” 

To squash charges of warmongering, 
which followed Johnson’s speech, Brad- 
ley’s main goal this year will be to prove 


to his military colleagues of Western Eu- 
rope that they are partners, not em- 
ployes. 

And, in the meantime, if Acheson 
can make any headway in his next effort 
to achieve international control of the 
atom bomb, Bradley can plan on even 
more golf—with fewer slices. 


New Inflation Danger 


Another wave of inflation threatened 
the nation last week. 

It became almost a certainty last 
Friday, after U.S. Steel Corporation’s 
president Benjamin Fairless announced 
that his company’s new worker-pension 
plan and “approaching changes” had 
forced an average $4-a-ton increase in 
steel prices. 

If other steel companies follow U.S. 
Steel’s lead, and if steel-using manufac- 
turers in turn jack their prices, two- 
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of World Peace 


Pyrenees Mountains 


This strong natural defense line 
—now politically unacceptable 
to Atlantic Pact nations—could 
assure the West a toehold in 
Europe. 


cided. 
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Here, between the Rhine and 
the Elbe, the question of worid 
peace will be ultimately de- 
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fifths of the nation’s industry will have 
started on a new inflationary spiral. Nor- 
mally, a $4 rise in steel prices shows up 
as autos $8 higher, refrigerators up 40¢, 
and garbage pails up 4¢. 

The new pattern of increases, if gen- 
erally adopted, would permit even small 
steel companies, operating on low profit 
margins, to finance pensions for CIO 
workers. Far from being pleased, how- 
ever, one CIO spokesman found U.S. 
Steel’s precedent “simply appalling” in 
the light of the cofmpany’s $94.1 million 
profits for the first half of 1949. 

Reverberations. Sen. Joseph 
O’Mahoney (D.-Wyo.) called the in- 
creases “unjustified.” He promised his 
Joint Economic Report Committee would 
ask steel men to explain their action. 

“United States Steel would welcome 
such an opportunity,” Fairless replied. 
If the “approaching changes” his com- 
pany expected were based on advance 
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Carpathian Mountains 


in a Soviet attack, the West 
would block Red supply routes, 
through these narrow passes 
and across the Polish plains. 


Yj Vito Communist 
are Neutral 


Ramparts. Upon the Atlantic Pact nations’ defense of the Carpathians, the Elbe-Rhine area and the Pyrenees rests world peace. 
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Acme 
Fund-cut. Lucas says Senate may slash 
ECA’s appropriation for 1951 as... 


knowledge of a coal wage settlement with 
John L. Lewis, Fairless had a mine-made 
explanation: Coal for steel’s furnaces 
would cost more in 1950. 


Big Stories of 1949 


Much was still unknown, as 1949 
drew to an end, about the biggest news 
story of an eventful year. 

Quietly and matter-of-factly, Presi- 
dent Harry Truman announced Sept. 23 
that an “atomic explosion” had taken 
place, somewhere behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

The secondhand report was subse- 
quently confirmed by the Russians, with- 
out any additional information. But the 
fact that the USSR was nearly two years 
ahead of most Western military men’s 
predictions in its atomic program made 
it the unchallenged top event of the 
year. 

Other winners in a poll of Patn- 
FINDER editors on the year’s top 10 news 
stories: 

2. Forming of the Atlantic Pact. 
World-wide currency devaluation. 
. Collapse of Nationalist China. 
Pensions in industry. 

Trial of Cardinal Mindszenty. 
James Forrestal’s suicide. 

. The death of Kathy Fiscus. 

. Big League Baseball’s photo fin- 
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ish. 
10. The wedding of the Veep. 


Cold War Ammunition 


Americans were likely to pick up a 
much smaller tab for European economic 
recovery next year—and the possibility 
might cost them the services of Economic 
Cooperation Administration chief Paul 
G. Hoffman. 

This week Presidential budget ex- 
perts, legislators like Sen. Homer Fergu- 
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Wide World 
. . - Hoffman claims reduction will hurt 
recovery, harm “momentum,” and... 


son (R.-Mich.) returning from Europe, 
and Senate Majority Leader Scott Lucas 
were hard at work on the Marshall Plan. 
Their near-unanimous theme seemed to 
be that it must be drastically cut in fiscal 
1951. White House planners were re- 
ported getting ready to abandon the orig- 
inal Administration idea that the way to 
lick communism is to put Europe on its 
own feet economically. More and more 
they were emphasizing expansion of the 
Military Aid Program instead. In off-the- 
record talks at Key West, they were ex- 
ploring the possibility of lopping $1 bil- 
lion off ECA in return for Congressional 
approval of an extra billion for MAP. 

Stalwart. The only man who seemed 
to adhere to the original Marshall Plan 
concept was its able, 58-year-old director. 
Hoffman has a soft voice and a mild man- 
ner, but he has never been a man easy 
to intimidate. This week he openly criti- 
cized those who would weaken the ECA 
program. . 

“I don’t believe the MAP could take 
up the slack of a reduction in ECA,” he 
said. “MAP would take men and ma- 
terials away from productive pursuits de- 
signed to build firm economies under 
ECA, and divert them into military ac- 
tivities. No military-aid dollar can take 
the place of a dollar of economic aid.” 

ECA’s new budget request, he said, 
would be the “absolute minimum.” If it 
should be cut even as much as 10%, “it 
might mean as much as a 50% reduction 
in momentum.” Instead of forcing Euro- 
pean nations to integrate their economies 
(as some Congressmen thought it might), 
a sharp reduction might discourage them 
so much that present gains would be lost. 

Not Hopeless. Furthermore, Hoff- 
man said, his recent integrate-or-else 
speeches in Paris have produced results. 

“I think within 30 days there will 
be a noticeable reduction of import con- 
trols which prevent the free flow of trade 
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. - « Sen. Ferguson sees the need for an 


“International RFC.” (SEE: Cold War) 


among European nations,” he said. 
“Within 90 days there will be a definite 
reduction in the dual-pricing system [by 
which nations sell goods cheaply at home, 
boost their prices abroad]. And within 
four or five months I believe there will 
be a major advance toward greater con- 
vertibility of currencies.” 

It seemed unlikely that Administra- 
tion planners could convert Hoffman to 
their point of view on MAP. If left alone 
to fight hostile Congressional committees 
there could probably be only one result: 
The man who threatened to resign last 
year if Congress failed to give ECA what 
he thought was enough money would bid 
Washington farewell—perhaps to head 
up the Ford Foundation. 


Dry Manhattan 


Just as at every performance since 
the sellout musical South Pacific opened 
at the Majestic Theater, Star Mary Mar- 
tin lathered up and stepped under the 
shower, singing “I’m gonna wash that 
man right outa my hair.” 

But at last Friday night’s perform- 
ance, it was not plain water that ran 
out of the portable shower, but club 
soda. In the audience, immaculately 
gowned women wore heavy applications 
of deodorant, and their tuxedoed escorts 
proudly displayed 5 o’clock shadows. 

New York, in the best of good 
humor, was complying with appeals 
from city water supply Commissioner 
Stephen J. Carney to observe a “bath- 
less and shaveless” Friday to help lick 
the city’s acute and growing water short- 
age. 

Drought. Months of deficiency in 
the normal rainfall in the watershed sup- 
plying three big city reservoirs had sent 
their levels down to a new low mark— 
about one-third of their 253-billion-gal- 
lon capacity. Normal consumption is 
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around 1.2 billion gallons a day. The 
equivalent of a month of soaking rains, 
Carney warned, was needed to make up 
the shortage. 

Awaiting that downpour, the city in- 
voked emergency regulations. Such 
abuses as washing automobiles or leaving 
leaky faucets unrepaired became punish- 
able offenses. In one day, six persons 
paid $375 in fines. 

Sanitary code regulations requiring 
soda fountains to maintain a steady flow 
of water to wash dispensing equipment 
were suspended. Thirty-nine swimming 
pools in public high schools were closed. 

Happy Few. Small boys who had 
always looked with suspicion on their 
parents’ making a fetish of daily baths 
won strong support from Dr. Harold W. 
Brown of the Columbia Presbyterian 
Medical Center. 

“When I was a kid,” he said suc- 
cinctly, “we got bathed on Saturday.” 

Hardened top sergeants at the Brook- 
lyn Army base gulped and inspected 
troops at assembly to see that they had 
not shaved. 

In a Seventh Ave. bar, a sign ap- 
peared: 

“Glass of water 35¢, whisky chaser 
free.” 

Chang, an elephant in Central Park 
zoo, was rationed to 25 gallons of drink- 
ing water a day, and no baths. Rosie, 
the hippopotamus, had her 500-gallon 
tank changed every other day instead 
of daily. 

Only the sea lions didn’t care. They 
used the same water over and over. 


Flicker & Flunk 


In Clifton, N. J., Principal Charles 
M. Sheehan was horror-stricken. His 
whole educational program at public 
school No. 5 was disintegrating before 
his eyes. Younger children went to sleep 





at their desks. Older ones weren’t doing 
homework. Pre-Christmas report cards 
showed that 169 out of 562 were flunking. 
in one class alone there were 16 failures 
out of 31 pupils. 

Sheehan thought he knew the 
trouble. Last week, after a survey, he was 
sure. Four out of five of the flunkers 
came from a certain type of home—those 
which sported television sets. 

It was a fine howdy doody. 


Betty Lou’s Christmas 


A little brown-eyed girl walked shyly 
into the city room of the Memphis, Tenn., 
Commercial Appeal, carrying a letter 
written in a round, childish hand. 

“I am a little girl 10 years old,” 
she wrote. “My home is at Brownsville, 
Tenn. I am now undergoing x-ray treat- 
ment at the Baptist Hospital in Memphis 
for an infection of my right hand. My 
doctor says that he will have to amputate 
my hand to stop the infection. 

“IT want those who may read this 
letter if you can publish it to pray that I 
may not have to lose my hand and that 
I may soon completely recover. I be- 
lieve the Lord will answer their prayers. 

“Please publish this letter for me 
and if there are any charges, let my 
father, Clay Marbury at Brownsville, 
know.” 

Betty Lou’s letter, published in the 
Commercial Appeal, was distributed 
across the nation by news services to 
other papers which Betty Lou would not 
see, with additional details. She was suf- 
fering from bone cancer, which made loss 
of her hand almost certain and might 
even prove fatal within two years. 

From the Heart. From all quarters 
came gifts for Christmas, money for the 
best of medical care, and assurance that 
her appeal for prayers was being an- 
swered. 


Wide World 


Confab. President Kline (right) welcomed ex-Secretary Anderson. (SEE: Farm) 
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Wide World 
Betty Lou. A gift from Santa, prayers 
from a nation. (SEE: Christmas) 


The Commercial Appeal’s editorial 
writer, Jack Carley, wrote: 

“O Lord, who healed the leper and 
raised up Lazarus from the dead, heal, 
too, and protect this believing, gentle 
child.” 

And in a note to Betty Lou, Carley 
added: 

“The ‘charges’ for publishing your 
letter that you asked about were prepaid, 
long ago and far away, on a hill called 
Calvary.” 

This week, Betty Lou’s doctor was 
preparing for the amputation, after 
Christmas. 


Chicago’s Farm Fight 


If Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F. Brannan had any doubts of how a big 
share of the nation’s farmers felt about 
his dream plan for a farmers’ Utopia, 
they were shattered last week. 

After a four-day Chicago convention, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the nation’s largest farm organization, 
formally recorded its bitter opposition to 
the Administration-supported scheme. 

Its action ratified the stand taken by 
the federation’s outspoken president, 
Allan B. Kline, a Vinton, Iowa, hog farm- 
er, since the plan was first unveiled last 
April. 

In a last-minute appeal, Brannan, 
who had pointedly been left off the con- 
vention’s speakers’ list (his predecessor, 
Sen. Clinton P. Anderson, spoke), asked 
Kline to “put aside personal differences” 
and discuss his scheme to insure high in- 
come to farmers who raise food and low 
prices to the consumers who buy it. 

Choose One. Snappishly, Kline 
wrote the Secretary that his “implication 
. .. that a group of free American citi- 
zens cannot objectively discuss both sides 
of a question of policy unless the dis- 
cussion is guided by some Federal ap- 
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pointee can hardly be made seriously.” 

Next day, Kline told the federation 
that “people who propose such a propo- 
sition to farmers are very dumb or down- 
right dishonest.” 

The Brannan plan of Federal sub- 
sidies to farmers as a substitute for the 
existing price support program, he said, 
is “the road to tyranny, the end of per- 
sonal liberty.” 

Then the federation unanimously 
voted resolutions branding the plan as 
“unsatisfactory,” “undesirable” and “tre- 
mendously expensive,” and one which 
imposes a premium on inefficiency in 
farming and a ceiling on opportunity in 
agriculture. 

No mention was made of legislative 
plans, but the coldest wind to come out 
of Chicago this year clearly indicated 
that the Brannan plan would be 1950's 
hottest political issue in the Farm Belt. 


The People’s Pal 


The self-styled “King of the Hoboes” 
last week announced his sure-fire for- 
mula for staying on his throne. Accord- 
ing to Ben Benson, who occasionally can 
be found in Lincoln, Neb., it’s done with 
an eight-plank platform. He offers: 

. Four hours work a day. 

. Four days work a week. 

. Three-month vacation. 

. A $1 hourly minimum wage. 

. A $100 pension for all over 65. 

. A 10¢ glass of beer for a nickel. 
. Free transportation for the unem- 
ployed. 

8. 100% Americanism. 
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Pensions for Everybody 


When Congress reconvenes, 83-year- 
old Dr. Francis E. Townsend will come 
out of his retirement (his son Robert, in 
Cleveland, now handles most Townsend 
program business) for his annual pil- 
grimage to Washington. The gesture will 
be emptier than usual: Organized labor 
and Labor Secretary Maurice Tobin have 
stolen Townsend’s stuff. 

Last Nov. 26, Tobin threw his whole 
official weight behind $100 monthly Fed- 
eral pensions for all over 65, a plan only 
a little less radical than Townsend’s own 
proposal for annuities financed by a na- 
tional 3% gross income tax. Last week, 
before a joint Congressional subcommit- 
tee, Tobin proposed still another bright- 
ener for the autumn of life: He would 
double Social Security payments, now 
running from $10 to $85 a month. 

Meanwhile, CIO steel workers ironed 
out the last actuarial kinks blocking 
small-company acceptance of the $100 
old-age pension plans which CIO forced 
last month on the larger firms. The pen- 
sion parade, which included nearly 5 mil- 
lion industrial workers even before it got 
a union label, marched on irresistibly. 

John L. Lewis’s 480,000 miners and 
CIO’s 110,000 Ford Motor Co. workers 
were long since in. So, in scattered units, 
were brewery and distillery hands, bank 
clerks and telephone linemen, oil drillers 
and shoe salesmen. 
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No Limits. Where it would end, no- 
body could tell. “If a steel worker is en- 
titled to a pension of $100 a month,” 
Sen. Robert A. Taft asked judiciously, 
“why not a waiter?” And, if waiters were 
to get pensions, why not housewives, after 
30 years’ service? asked “Mrs. L. T. N.” 
in a letter to the Washington Evening 
Star. 

Brushed aside as old-fashioned were 
those who, like U.S. Steel president Ben- 
jamin Fairless, believed that “too much 
coddling, too much paternalism” can 
weaken the aims and purposes of man. 
Indeed, there was a strong financial argu- 
ment for pensions, and against mere 
thrift: Pensions are tax-free. 

Twenty years ago, according to Hugh 


O’Neill’s Modern Pension Plans, a $10,- 


000-a-year executive could save $3,000 
annually after 40 and retire at 65 on a 
$7,300 income; today, high taxes would 
leave him only $1,100 a year. Because of 
this, and of inflation’s bite on workers’ 
pay checks, the big pension question 
seemed no longer to be “whether,” but 
merely “which?” The nation had nearly 
14,000 plans, public and private, some 





Pathfinder 
Sunshine for old age. Social Security covers all but about 25 million workers; 
industry and Government employers would pension many of these. (SEE: Pensions) 


overlapping and most of them inade- 
quate. 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
the U.S. “Social Security” to which 35.3 
million workers and their bosses contrib- 
ute, has two faults. It does not cover 
some 25 million workers. Its benefits, 
averaging $26 a month, are too small. 

Sour Gift. The Old-Age Assistance 
plan, state-financed with Federal help, 
does more: It pays 2.6 million oldsters 
an average $43.69 a month. “But it is 
nothing but charity,” says Eastman Ko- 
dak Co. executive Marion B. Folsom. At 
best it is a temporary expedient. At 
worst, it makes unsound retirement 
heavens out of such states as California 
(which pays $70.70 in monthly benefits) 
and Louisiana (where four out of five 
citizens over 65 get an average $47 a 
month). 

Some 5.9 million Federal, state and 
local government employes and members 
of the armed services qualify for pen- 
sions, though at the price of exclusion 
from Social Security coverage. 

Industrial pensioners are retire- 
ment’s elite. On top of the ladder are 
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Eighteen lived. To save them, the crash boat hurdled a sand bar. (SEE: Rescue) 


executives like Fairless, who will get 
$76,537 a year; high up are 1.3 million 
railroaders, who will rate up to $144 a 
month. Of the rest, many regard $100 as 
just an opening bid. 

To help union negotiators jam the 
ante higher, the Labor Department has 
supplied surveys which show, among 
other things; that an aged couple needs 
not $100 but $147 to live adequately in 
Chicago, and $153 in San Francisco. Such 
figures furnish ready-made future de- 
mands; no company can plan with 
actuarial certainty for 1950, let alone 
1955. 

Oversurvival? Modern medicine 
further complicates pension planning. In 
1920, only 5 million Americans were 
past 65; now there are 11 million. 

For workers, too, industrial pensions 
can be headache producers. Their pro- 
tection fails if the boss goes broke. And 
jt often freezes them in jobs they don’t 
like. 

To make job-to-job movement pos- 
sible without pension loss, both AFL and 
CIO have instructed their negotiators to 
seek area or industry-wide plans like 
CIO and AFL clothing and garment 
workers have. “A better solution,” said 
Director Jane M. Hoey of the U.S. Public 
Assistance Bureau last week, “is to ex- 
pand the Social Security system to in- 
clude everybody. Then raise its benefits.” 

To that end, the Senate will take up 
as high-priority business a House-ap- 
proved bill to extend coverage to some 
11 million self-employed persons, agri- 
cultural processing workers, many state 
and municipal and other non-farm 
groups. Benefits would run from $25 a 
month as a minimum to $150 as a maxi- 
mum. The average factory worker, after 
30 years at $53 a week, could retire at 65 
on a monthly $108.75 pension. 

To finance such benefits, Govern- 
ment would raise pay-check deductions 
gradually from the present 1.5% to 
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3.25% by 1970. Matching employer pay- 
ments would rise accordingly. 

This expensive formula would keep 
the worker-contribution principle which 
is acceptable to industry. Where indus- 
trial plans are geared to U.S. Social Se- 
curity, it would substantially reduce com- 
pany payments into non-contributory pro- 
grams. 

Even to General Motors president 
Charles Erwin Wilson, no lover of the 
welfare state, it seemed the only way out. 


Coal: Emptying Bins 

Coal operators this week renewed 
their demand that the President use the 
Taft-Hartley Act against John L. Lewis. 
The request came as coal retailers 
warned Truman: If the United Mine 
Workers don’t work more than a three- 
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The state of the budget, year 
ending next June 30. 


Expenditures: 

Original estimate....$41.9 billion 
Revised estimate..... 43.5 billion 
Increase .....esee0- 4% 
Receipts: 

Original estimate......$41 billion 
Revised estimate...... 38 billion 
Decrease 
Deficit : 
Original estimate.... $0.9 billion 
Revised estimate..... 5.5 billion 
Increase ..cccccceee SIIB 
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The Government has taken in 
this year.......$14,727,372,602 
The Government has spent 


this year.......$18,450,199,204 
The Government 


OWES 2.266466 -$256,895,422,559 





day week, the nation’s coal bins may be 
empty by Dec. 31. 

In a 2,500-word letter, President 
Joseph E. Moody of the Southern Coal 
Producers Association also urged that 
Attorney Gen. J. Howard McGrath be di- 
rected to prosecute the union for viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. 

To Harry Truman, relaxing in Flor- 
ida where the coal shortage was but a 
distant Yankee problem (Key West’s 
temperature at 1:30 p.m.,-last Sunday: 
76°), Moody’s letter was just another 
publicity stunt. The President saw no 
coal “emergency.” 

Meanwhile, Lewis was sitting tight. 
He could point to some small gains: A 
few minor operators (representing less 
than 2% of the nation’s output) acceded 
to his insistence upon $15-a-day plus a 
15¢ increase in the 20¢-a-ton royalty op- 
erators pay into the UMW welfare fund. 

Have a Trustee? Lewis won an- 
other concession from minor operators. 
They accepted Howard Showalter and 
Josephine Roche as trustees, with Lewis, 
for the welfare fund. Miss Roche had 
been a director of the fund. Showalter, 
who was sentenced in 1917 to five years 
in Atlanta penitentiary for misapplica- 
tion of bank funds (he was pardoned by 
President Wilson before serving time), is 
head of the Monongahela Rail and River 
Coal Co. 

As friends of Lewis, both appointees 
might not satisfy large operators, who 
prefer as trustees Sen. Styles Bridges 
(R.-N.H.) and former Kentucky Judge 
Charles I. Dawson. 


Rescue in the Fog 


A dense fog, pierced only by the 
metallic clank of bell buoys and the dull 
glow of Washington lights, covered the 
Potomac. river. On the west bank, busy 
National Airport towermen methodically 
guided stacked-up transports toward 
blind landings. On the east bank, at the 
Air Force’s Bolling Field, Cpt. Kenneth 
Rutowski, 19, was repairing a crash boat. 

Suddenly, he heard a plane gun its 
engines. “Then,” he said, “there was a 
loud wummmmph.” Rutowski ran into 
Rescue Boat Squadron headquarters and 
yelled to First Lt. Walter G. Kelley: “I 
think I just heard a plane crash on the 
water.” 

Seconds later, two 42-foot crash 
boats were roaring toward a distant voice 
which cried: “Help! Help! Help! Over 
here! Over here!” 

Search. One boat went aground on 
a sand bar. The other, skippered by 
Kelley, bulled across the 10-foot bar at 
full speed and into clear water. The 
plane, a Capital Airlines DC-3 which had 
cracked up while approaching National 
Airport, loomed ahead, battered and 
partly submerged. From inside its cabin 
and from passengers on the wing came 
cries of pain. 

“Please don’t try to leave the plane,” 
Kelley shouted through a megaphone. 
“If you do, we'll never find you.” Then 
he nosed his boat into a gaping hole in 
the aircraft’s port side and took the more 
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seriously injured aboard. Soon the other 
boat, off the sand bar, was helping. 

Bottled Life. Minutes later, at the 
base hospital’s crash ward, the 19 sur- 
vivors got blood plasma. A specially de- 
signed “surgical cart” permitted doctors 
to set a dozen fractures, stop hemor- 
rhages and treat shock without shifting a 
single patient to an operating room. 

Five persons of the 23 persons 
aboard, including the two pilots and one 
man brought ashore alive, died. How 
many more would have, had not Kelley 
drilled his crews 11 months for just such 
an eventuality, was anybody’s unpleasant 
guess. 

Also in the guesswork class was 
the cause of the accident, National Air- 
port’s second bad crack-up in 42 days. 


30 for Berryman 


Death wrote the end last week to a 
day-by-day political history, told in gentle 
satire and good-natured humor. 

Clifford K. Berryman, dean of Amer- 
ica’s political cartoonists, died at his 
Washington home, after a month’s illness, 
in his 80th year. 

His daily panel on the front page of 
the Washington Sunday Star and Evening 
Star was a solid institution of the na- 
tional capital, since January 1907. It 
brought him national and international 
honors, including the coveted Pulitzer 
prize in 1944, 

No Foe. All the nation’s political 
figures, from William McKinley to Harry 
Truman, including Mark Hanna, Boies 
Penrose, Elihu Root, Woodrow Wilson, 
Harry Daugherty, Calvin Coolidge and 
Harold Ickes felt the point of his pen, 
but it never left a scar. Berryman’s chief 
pride was the fact that his lampooning 
never cost him a friend. 

In character to the last, Berryman 
told his doctor from his deathbed that he 
didn’t want his death to interrupt plans 
for the traditional winter dinner of Wash- 
ington’s famous Gridiron Club, of which 
he was the senior active member. 





“Herblock, Washington Post 
Herblock’s tribute. Teddy bear mourns 
for his creator. (SEE: Berryman) 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


By Wheeler McMillen 



































New York City has been badly 
shaken by fear of exhausting its water 
supply. Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland and Seattle wonder how to 
provide jobs and services for fast- 
swelling populations. Philadelphia 
complains about bad water, low-grade 
public services and high taxes. Every 
big city in America struggles with 
problems that toughen as cities grow 
bigger. * 

The census starts soon to count 
noses. Americans will learn without 
surprise that more people live in the 
cities than did 10 years ago. Fewer in 
proportion live in the countryside. 

Will the 1960 census, 10 years 
hence, find a still higher percentage 
elbowing each other for city space, as 
has been the trend for many decades? 





* 
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The water shortage in the New 
York area and the ever-present water 
problem in the Los Angeles area once 
again dramatize a condition that is 
both chronic and undesirable. Cities 
tend to get too big—too big for their 
boots, too big for comfort, conveni- 
ence, economy or decent living. 

The atomic bomb has created a 
new danger to congested populations. 
If war comes again, a panicky exo- 
dus will start. But industrial oppor- 
tunity still lures and holds people. 

Decentralization gets talked 
about; and despite rising urban num- 
bers, it becomes an increasing fact. 
Industry locates its new buildings 
away from city centers. Suburbs grow. 
Thousands of new homes rise far out 
on the highways where families can 
grow under trees instead of under 
tenement roofs. Population rises 
around the perimeters of cities while 
downtown residential blocks grow into 
unlivable blighted areas. 

Ten years ago 42% of all indus- 
trial wage earners were located in 
places of fewer than 25,000 people. 
The new census may show even more 
do now. 
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Progress has actually made the 
metropolis obsolete in many ways. 

Electric power can be transmitted 
to far places and subdivided into frac- 
tional units of horsepower. It is a de- 
centralizing force. 

So also is automotive transporta- 
tion. Trucks and cars can go any 
place; rail transportation cannot. 
Meanwhile urban traffic congestion 
tends to cancel any cost advantage 
from short city distances. 

Land, labor and living costs run 
highest in the biggest cities. In fact, 
most of the economic reasons for mak- 






















Peak Time for Cities? 





Acme 


More water? Or fewer city folk? 


ing big cities bigger have largely dis- 
appeared. 

The mounting expense of trying 
to make metropolitan life safe and tol- 
erable has driven cities and some 
states to desperate searches for new 
revenues. Much further concentration 
may make big cities wonder whether 
they can afford themselves. 


* * = 


Aside from economic factors, the 
advantages for living well weigh heav- 
ily in favor of the countryside, the 
small town and the little city. 

More serious, perhaps, than the 
practical disadvantages, are the in- 
tangible—one might say the moral— 
expenses of the metropolis. The civic 
health of the republic depends much 
upon the citizen’s individual sense of 


esponsibility. Partly because he can 


more easily see the effects of his in- 
fluence, the non-urban citizen takes 
more personal part in civic affairs. 
Certainly the “moral police power” in 
the observant small community helps 
uphold the standards of decency. 


2. Ore 


Unless an atomic tragedy does 
blow them to dust there will always be 
big cities. But if American living 
standards are permitted to rise, the 
superficial glamour of city life may 
fade. The solid economic advantages 
which industry already finds in smaller 
centers will speed the dispersion of 
population. 

I venture to predict that the 1960 
census will indicate a change in the 
trend toward places where there are 


too many people and not enough 
water. 
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~ Bit of a Barrier Between Harry and Harry 
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Almighty 


The Air Force last week issued new 
instructions to its budget officers on 
handling funds for emergency repairs at 
Air Force bases. 

The new orders, the AF said, cover 
“requirements to repair property damage 
resulting from acts of God such as fire, 
flood, tornado, etc., as directed or ap- 
proved by headquarters, U.S. Air Force.” 


Slightly Fishy 


The Chilean diplomat had forgotten 
an important package. So the South 
American-bound DC-4 stood by at Wash- 
ington’s National Airport until a taxi 
could come from town. 

After 25 minutes, the taxi arrived, 
bearing Carlos Ortega, of the U.S. Agri- 
culture Department, and the package. 

The package contained 50 items 
Chile badly needed for insecticide re- 
search. But it evoked only scowls from 
the diplomat’s fellow passengers, who 
knew only that their plane had been de- 
layed—for 50 guppies in a goldfish bowl. 


J. Edgar Claus 


Six years ago, a crippled boy in New- 
ton, Iowa, wrote a letter to his hero, J. 
Edgar Hoover. The FBI director replied. 
A friendly correspondence developed. 

Last December, the boy’s mother 
wrote Hoover that her son badly wanted 
two things for Christmas—a visit from 
the G-man chief, and an electric train. 
The family couldn’t afford the train but— 
in lieu of the visit—would Hoover please 
telephone the boy on Christmas eve? 
She’d pay the charges. 

Snowballing. The FBI boss did 
better than that. He sent a train from a 
Washington toy shop. And the shop’s 
proprietor, deeply touched, also sent a 
gift microscope. The boy could hardly 
contain his glee. 

Last week it appedred that Hoover 
liked his Santa role. Out of Newton, 
Iowa, came word that a man resembling 
an FBI agent had been seen making dis- 
creet inquiries—about a crippled boy’s 
1949 Christmas list. 


Art Lovers 


Mary Jo Hall, receptionist at the 
National Gallery of Art, had noticed the 
woman in the feathered hat. She was 5 
feet tall, weighed about 180 pounds. 

Day after day, this visitor had wad- 
dled into the Gallery’s featured Vienna 
Collections. Always, she had come out 
smiling. 

Last week, the woman told why. 
Laying a pudgy hand on Mary Jo’s shoul- 
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der, she giggled: “I love art. Beside those 
big Rubens nudes I don’t even feel fat.” 


Bump 
U. S. District Judge T. Alan Golds- 


borough is a man with a low tolerance 
point for gobbledygook, whether he is 
slapping a $1.4 million fine on John L. 
Lewis and his United Mine Workers or 
listening to a routine traffic case. 

Last week, Judge Goldsborough was 
presiding over a damage suit brought by 
a taxicab passenger injured in a collision 
with a streetcar. From the witness stand, 
a doctor was detailing a description of 
the plaintiff's injuries. The witness was 
filling the record with jaw-breaking medi- 
cal terms. 

After listening for a few minutes, 
Goldsborough interrupted. 

“T understand what you are trying to 
say, doctor, is that the plaintiff had a 
lump on her head, but no concussion,” he 
said. “Is that right?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the doctor. 


Spruced-up Hill 


Last week U.S. Capitol Architect 
David Lynn took a group of newspaper- 
men through the newly remodeled Senate 
chamber. Aware of criticism by tradi- 
tion-minded Senators, he asked the re- 
porters if they thought the remodeling 
job looked “like a cocktail lounge.” 

“No,” they told him, “—unless it’s a 
very high-class one.” 

Just the same, when the second ses- 
sion of the 8lst Congress returns in Janu- 
ary, some legislators will growl at the 
drastic changes in their chambers. Gone 
will be the ungainly steel girders put in 
during the war to prop sagging roofs. 


Flossy. Instead, they will see a 
white dome, rounded to improve acous- 
tics, walls covered with thick brocade 
(blue and white in the House, soft gold 
in the Senate, with an interlaced pattern 
of liberty bells, liberty caps and wreaths) , 
new marble facings above the doorway— 
and next year plushier gallery seats. 

Before it moved into cramped, tem- 
porary quarters so that workmen could 
get started last July, Congress voted about 
$2.2 million to remodel the House and 
$1.9 million to remodel the Senate. Ap- 
proximately 65% of the work will be done 
by Jan. 3. The rest, from the gallery 
level down to the floors, will begin in 
July 1950, and be finished in time for the 
first session of the 82nd Congress in 
January 1951. 


And Was It a John Bull? 


State Department officials, who like 
nothing better than a chance to prove the 
importance of delicate phrasing in diplo- 
matic talk, found a case in point last 
week in U.N.’s Economic and Social 
Council. 

The Russian delegate wound up a 
long harangue by bellowing: “The West- 
ern Powers are like bulls in a china 
closet.” 

Instantly, the Chinese delegate’s 
hand shot up. “Mr. Chairman,” he said, 
“I would like to ask the delegate from 
the USSR to clarify his remarks about 
China.” . 


Coals to Newcastle 


The Census Bureau reported last 
week that U.S. manufacturers this year 
have shipped 50,000 pounds of macaroni 
and spaghetti to Italy. 





Pathfinder 
Rubens’ Ephigenia. The canvas has strange admirers, Mary Jo finds. (SEE: Art) 
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The World 





What the Germans Think 


They angle for highest Soviet bid 
and indicate if we want their 
support we must pay for it 


Felix Morley, Pathfinder contribut- 
ing editor, back from a trip to Europe, 
sums up his impressions of one of the 
major problems of the day: 

By a supreme irony of history, the 
power of world-shaking decision is again 
in German hands. That country is once 
more the center of the European stage. 

The principal actors in this develop- 
ing drama are the United States and 
Russia. For program purposes they might 
be labeled Uncle Sam and Uncle Joe. 


ourselves. They will decide, as we would 
do in a similar situation, entirely on the 
basis of who offers them most. The bid- 
ding between Moscow and Washington 
for German support already has begun. 
But this is not an ordinary auction sale. 
The Germans themselves are in a posi- 
tion to force the bidding up. We could 
enforce their unconditional surrender as 
enemies. We cannot command their un- 
conditional support as friends. 

I was in Germany, talking with Ger- 
mans of every type about the future of 
their nation, as this unprecedented situa- 
tion began to crystallize. It did not take 
a visit to Germany to realize that the 
formal division of Germany into two rival 
governments, one of them sponsored by 





Marked for destruction. Ending Salzgitter’s steel output will end 30,000 jobs. 


Around these central figures are 
grouped some smaller stars—stubborn 
John Bull; the lovable but self-centered 
Marianne of France; the Communist 
satellites, bowing and scraping to the 
voice of their master in the Kremlin; 
Marshal Tito, getting an occasional spot 
of lurid limelight in the wings. 

Leading Man. But always in the 
very middle of the stage, and playing an 
ever larger role as the plot develops, is 
Fritz the typical German, pauperized, 
humiliated, still half-stunned but hard- 
working and competent. Fritz is saying 
little now. That does not mean he will be 
a subordinate character in the final act. 

Germany’s future, with the triumph 
of communism in China, has become 
much more important to both Moscow 
and Washington. The obvious Soviet aim 
is to consolidate the Germans’ technical 
skill with the enormous reserve of man- 
power brought under Russian direction by 
the Communist victory in the Far East. 
Our Department of State is trying des- 
perately to block this colossal Russian 
ambition. The Germans have no particu- 
lar reason to love either the Russians or 
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the United States, Britain and France, 
the other backed by Soviet Russia, would 
quickly bring the German problem to 
crisis stage. What 1,500 miles of travel 
through Germany did reveal is that the 
average German has not yet decided 
which one of these governments will com- 
mand his eventual allegiance. 

We are accustomed to hearing the 
East German government referred to as a 
Soviet puppet, which it undoubtedly is. 
Many Germans, however, consider the 
regime at Bonn equally subservient to the 
Western Allies. It is commonly referred 
to as “The Government of the Three 
Kings,” these being the three Allied High 
Commissioners: John J. McCloy for the 
United States, Gen. Sir Brian Robertson 
for Great Britain and André Francois- 
Poncet for France. They are regarded as 
the real rulers of Western Germany. 

Conservatives. Western Germany’s 
leading party is the Christian Democratic 
Union, with 139 seats in the legislature. 
It formed a coalition with two other 
groups of similar viewpoint—the Free 
Democrats, holding 52 seats and the so- 
called German party, holding 17 seats. 


This rather conservative coalition 
commands a sizeable majority of the 
legislature, and is the more secure be- 
cause the opposition is divided between 
131 Social Democrats (the second strong- 
est party), 15 Communists and 31 rep- 
resentatives of smaller parties, of whom 
17 can be considered more or less un- 
repentant Nazis. 

Between these opposition groups 
there is little or no cohesion. So the posi- 
tion of Dr. Konrad Adenauer (see cov- 
er), leader of the CDU and Chancellor 
(prime minister) of the West German 
Federal Republic is politically secure. 
The President of this Republic, a largely 
honorary post, is kindly, respected Dr. 
Theodor Heuss, 65, a former university 
professor who was thrown out of teaching 
by the Nazis, but who since the war has 
become leader of the Free Democratic 
party. : 

Shrewd “Indian.” Dr. Adenauer, 
tall, erect and—at 73—an indefatigable 
worker, is one of the most impressive 
of the many statesmen whom I have inter- 
viewed in the course of an active journal- 
istic career. To his subordinates, Ade- 
nauer is affectionately known as “the old 
Indian,” both because of his gaunt and 
aquiline face, and because he keeps his 
own counsel and never reveals premature- 
ly the political designs he has in mind. 

Like all the members of his Cabinet, 
Dr. Adenauer has a distinguished record 
of opposition to the Nazis. A deeply re- 
ligious Catholic, with spiritually grounded 
convictions, Dr. Adenauer has demon- 
strated that he cannot be intimidated by 
anybody. He is, however, a shrewd poli- 
tician and while he will not compromise 
on principle he fully appreciates the 
value of a flexible policy in working 
toward his goal. 

Reunion. There is no secret about 
the major objective of the West German 
government. It is the eventual unifica- 
tion of the country, now split into two 
parts by the frontier between the Allies 
and the Russian zones of occupation. The 
special problem of Berlin, itself divided 
by the victors and lying like an isolated 
island in the middle of the Russian zone, 
is really only a difficult part of the 
larger issue of national unification. 

It is not merely patriotic sentiment 
that forces the West German government 
to make unification its primary objective. 
The territory under American, British 
and French occupation has a total area 
somewhat smaller than that of the state 
of Oregon, and into this long but narrow 
strip of land there are crowded more than 
47 million people, of whom close to 10 
million are homeless and embittered 
refugees. ; 

No matter how hard its people work, 
this congested area can never exist as an 
independent nation. The best agricultural 
land of Germany lies in the Russian zone 
and, while much of German industry lies 
in the West, this industry cannot export 
enough to buy food for the workers, the 
less so because both Britain and France 
fear the competition of German exports. 

Therefore the American taxpayer is 
now subsidizing Western Germany, 
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through ECA and in other ways, to an 
amount probably upward of an admitted 
$750 million a year, aside from military 
occupation costs. Without this American 
subsidy the people would starve to death. 

Eastern Germany is in a much better 
economic position, Its area, counting the 
territory under both Russian and Polish 
occupation, is approximately the same as 
that of Western Germany. The East Ger- 
man population is a good deal less, prob- 
ably about 20 million now, and the en- 
tire territory is being rapidly incorpo- 
rated into the great Soviet trading area. 
There is both extreme poverty and much 
forced labor in Eastern Germany but 
there is no unemployment, which is a 
very serious problem for Chancellor 
Adenauer’s government. 

Fritz’s Ideas. The vital question, 
for the future of Germany, is what do the 
Germans themselves think of the Russia- 
supported regime in Berlin? And it is 
disturbing for the visitor who travels 
through West Germany and talks in their 
language with all sorts of people to find 
that many who are not Communists take 
the East German government seriously. 

To a considerable extent that is be- 
cause the East German government seems 
in a better position to unify the country 
than does the government at Bonn. No- 
body in West Germany, from Chancellor 
Adenauer down, thinks the Russians can 
be thrown out of Germany without a 
war, and the Germans are by no means 
certain that we could beat the Red army, 
if it came to the arbitrament of force. 

On the other hand there is a great 
deal of fear that the United States may 
in time weary of supporting its expensive 
West German stepchild. And there is jus- 
tified apprehension that if this happens 
the East German government will imme- 
diately take over in the West, with the 
blessing and support of Moscow. 

Thus the East German government 
has a strong psychological advantage in 
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the minds of many Germans, and the 
Kremlin is cleverly doing all it can to ex- 
ploit that advantage. 

For instance, care has been taken to 
insure that the Berlin government shall 
not be 100% Communist. Its handpicked 
Cabinet includes representatives of essen- 
tially the same parties—Christian Demo- 
crats and Free Democrats (called Liberal 
Democrats in the East)—which are 
headed in the West by Chancellor Ade- 
nauer and President Heuss. 

The President, Wilhelm Pieck, is a 
Communist, the Chancellor, Otto Grote- 
wohl, a quasi-Red. It is obvious that the 
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President Theodor Heuss. Adenauer 
is politically more important than he. 


Umbo 
Home for 1,000. Multitudes of “expellees” from former German areas live in makeshifts like this Hanover air raid bunker. 


German Reds, in close collaboration with 
their Russian colleagues, intend to direct 
policy. They merely utilize the old “Pop- 
ular Front” technique, by which the Com- 
munists cooperate with other parties un- 
til such time as it seems feasible to es- 
tablish an outright Red dictatorship. 

But while Moscow keeps an iron 
hand on the direction of policy in East 
Germany, that hand now wears a velvet 
glove. The Russians have dropped. all 
discrimination against former Nazis and 
German army officers. They are encour- 
aging the building of an East German 
Volkspolizei, called a police force but 
really a compact and efficient military 
body. For two years not a single factory 
in the Russian zone has been dismantled 
and continuous effort is now being made 
to persuade German engineers, scientists 
and technicians in West Germany to take 
jobs in East Germany. 

Doubts About Us. Until recently, 
the Allies have shown no such considera- 
tion to the Germans of the West. Al- 
though considerably modified, disman- 
tling still goes on. The great steel plant 
at Salzgitter, near the border of the Rus- 
sian Zone, is being destroyed, although it 
provides employment for 30,000. Work- 
men at Salzgitter told me they think that 
this plant is being dismantled to keep it 
from falling into Russian hands. 

German officers in the Western zones 
are still being tried for war crimes. Last 
week a British court convicted the very 
popular Gen. Fritz Erich von Manstein, 
sentenced him to 18 years’ imprisonment. 
German students are not allowed to join 
college fraternities, for fear these organi- 
zations might have some military signifi- 
cance. Farms of more than 200 acres are 
still being arbitrarily broken up in West- 
ern Germany, on the assumption that 
there is some connection between mili- 
tarism and land ownership. 

Then, in the face of all these al- 
legedly anti-militaristic measures, the 
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West Germans are being told unofficially 
by Americans that they may nevertheless 
have to raise and equip an army to de- 
fend themselves against their brothers in 
the East. It does not sit well. 

Western-Minded. The Western Al- 
lies started with a tremendous psycho- 
logical advantage in Germany. First, 
there is a deeply-rooted fear and hatred 
of Russia, and of communism, among the 
majority of the people. The barbarity of 
the Red army, in the early period of 
occupation, strengthened this feeling. 

Secondly, most Germans regard 
themselves as belonging to the Western 
world. Their civilization is European and 
not Asiatic, like that of Russia. With the 
overthrow of Hitler there was a wide- 
spread hope among Germans that they 
might be received back as decent people 
anxious to do their part in building a 
better world. 

That hope is not dead, but policies 
like dismantling, making it even more 
dificult for the embittered refugees to 
find employment, have greatly weakened 
it. And earlier German hopes have been 
further dashed by many applications of 
the principle of “collective guilt,” which 
is taken to mean that every German 
should be humiliated because, willingly 
or not, the majority accepted Hitler. 

Now we are suddenly beginning to 
treat the Germans as potential allies. 
Very significant concessions are being 
granted. Allied High Commissioners now, 
making agreements with Dr. Adenauer, 
treat him almost as an equal. We are 
even intimating to the Bonn government 
—though not yet publicly—that we may 
want a German army to help defend the 
West against Russia. 

Yet it is less than five years ago 
President Roosevelt told Congress that 
our victory “means the complete disarma- 
ment of Germany; the destruction of its 
militarism . . . the dispersal of all its 
armed forces.” 

Who Offers Best? Naturally the 
Germans are somewhat cynical about our 
weathercock policies. Naturally many of 
them say, quite frankly, that if we now 
want their support, we'll have to pay for 
it. Naturally they'll try to get Russia’s 
highest bid before making any commit- 
ment to us. 

And thus it is that Fritz the Ger- 
man, battered and limping and pauper- 
ized, is taking the limelight on the center 
of the European stage today. 


Europe’s Yule 


Europe’s fifth postwar Christmas 
promises to be little merrier than the 
four that preceded it. In England or else- 
where, only a select few will dine as well 
as the poor Bob Crachits of Charles Dick- 
ens’s A Christmas Carol. 

For many Britons, Christmas dinner 
will bring no “roast goose with savory 
sage dressing.” Rather, like the dinner 
before and many still to come, it may 
mean more fish and chips or another 
carrot-and-turnip pie. 

Food Minister John Strachey’s 
Christmas “extras” don’t allow for feast- 
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Christmas, 1949. In Frankfurt, window-shopping for toys. (SEE: Europe’s Yule) 


ing. He permits a bit more fat, a few 
extra ounces of chocolate and tea, and 
two extra pennies’ worth of meat. That 
boosts the meat ration to about a pound 
per week per person. Many a British 
family will dine out, for restaurants this 
year will be permitted to serve turkey. 

In France, this will be a_ better 
Christmas than last for those with money. 
Thanks to record production on farms 
and in factories,’ and to the millions im- 
ported in ECA aid, French farmers, shop- 
keepers and manufacturers have had a 
good year and store windows show it. 
Cream puffs sell fast in bakeries at $1 a 
dozen. And $1,500 Renaissance brooches 
and $2,200 fur capes are snapped up 
soon after they appear in shop windows 
along the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré. 

Forlorn. But French wage earners, 
both white collar and factory workers, 
comprising 30% of the population, actu- 
ally are worse off this year than last. 
Those earning less than $12 weekly have 
been voted a bonus of roughly $8. Doled 
out over several weeks, this bonus hasn’t 
gone far in the face of rising prices. 

In Germany, it’s going to be a better 
Christmas for children, at least. Once 
one of the world’s leading producers of 
toys, Germany has been exporting virtu- 
ally all of its production in this line since 
the war. But this year, for the first time 
since Hitler, electric trains and other 
gadgets are available in stores and will 
go into Kris Kringle’s pack. 


Ideology & Wet Wash 


On a Columbia Broadcasting System 
newscast, Edward R. Murrow told a story 
worth retelling. Here is part of it. 

“Tt seems.that an enterprising Amer- 
ican free-enterpriser named Ken Rogers 
opened up an automatic washery with 20 
machines on Vienna’s Liechtenstein 
Strasse. He arrived with 100 machines 


but the municipal authorities would grant 
him license to operate only 20, on the 
grounds that a too sudden industrial 
revolution would wreak havoc in the 
regular laundry business and contribute 
materially to the creation of additional 
unemployment. 

“These automatic washing machines 
began doing a tremendous business— 
long lines of housewives waiting their 
turns. They had to wait so long that the 
women began complaining of inadequate 
facilities, demanding that the 80 other 
machines still in storage be put in use 
immediately. This issue was raised .. . 
in the Vienna City Council . . . controlled 
by the Socialists. The members revealed 
that they were under extreme pressure 
from their own wives and something had 
to be done., 

“Being Socialists, they thought it 
would be much more suitable .. . if the 
automatic washing machines were all so- 
cialized and operated by the municipality 
itself. They began proceeding with this 
idea, when the Conservative section of 
the City Council decided that since auto- 
matic washing machines had come to 
Vienna to stay, they wanted them to stay 
on a free enterprise basis. 

“So now the Laundry Owners’ Guild, 
which formerly opposed the whole idea, 
has sent a trade mission to the United 
States to buy automatic washing ma- 
chines for free-enterprise, capitalistic op- 
eration in Vienna. 

Monkey Wrench. “But the Com- 
munists were still to be heard from. To- 
day [Dec. 12] their leading newspaper 
entered the controversy, denounced both 
the Socialists and the Conservatives for 
their policy regarding automatic washing 
machines, for being tools of American 
imperialistic interests, asserting that 
these [laundry ideas] are designed to 
turn Austria into a colony of the United 
States. The Communists say further that 
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Americans are so low that they stoop to 
making money from Vienna’s dirty linen. 
The Communists declare that automatic 
washing machines are ‘possible’ only ‘un- 
der a People’s Democracy.’ The Commu- 
nists are against the machines, unless 
they can be used ‘for free’ by everybody. 
And they say that since that’s impossible 
under capitalism, faithful comrades and 
Party members will continue to wash 
their clothes in the old-fashioned way. 

“This is a better plot than is to be 
found in many Viennese operettas or 
American musical comedies. With Bob 
Sherwood to write the book and Rodgers 
and Hammerstein the music and lyrics it 
might run for years. It might be titled 
Hang Out the Washing on the Party 
Line.” 


Kostov’s Luck Runs Out 


In 1942, a Bulgarian Royal Military 
Court sentenced Communist leader 
Traicho Kostov to death for resistance to 
the Nazis. But Kostov was lucky. His sen- 
tence was commuted to life imprison- 
ment. Two days after the Red army drove 
the Nazis out of Bulgaria in September 
1944, Kostov was released and given a 
hero’s reward. 

He was made a member of the late 
Premier Georgi Dimitrov’s Politburo, 
eventually became Vice Premier and vir- 
tual “economic dictator” of his country. 

But Kostov’s luck ran out last week 
and he went to a traitor’s grave, a cas- 
ualty of Yugoslav Marshal Tito’s rebel- 
lion against the Kremlin. Like Tito, Kos- 
tov was accused of the grievous Commu- 
nist sin of placing the interests of his 
own country above those of the Kremlin. 

The Red army did an effective job 
of stripping Bulgaria. But Russian com- 
missars continued to demand more and 
more production from factories and 
farms. Resentment of the people mounted. 





Acme 
Kostov. His repudiated “confession” was 
enough for the court. (SEE: Luck) 
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This is Moscow. Molotov and Bulganin of Politburo meet Mao (left). (SEE: Retreat) 


Instead of producing more they turned 
out less. 

The government’s answer was to step 
up its “more production” campaign. It 
called for toil night and day. 

Kostov, realizing that this would do 
more harm than good, advised the gov- 
ernment to ease its demands. Moscow 
didn’t like that. And so the secret police 
came to arrest Bulgaria’s small (5 feet, 
4 inches) No. 2 Communist, who had 
devoted nearly 30 of his 52 years to faith- 


ful service of the Party. The Communists’ 


threw the book at him. The main charge 
was that he had plotted to overthrow the 
government and put Bulgaria in Tito’s 
camp. 

With 10 other defendants, Kostov 
was brought to trial in a courtroom dec- 
orated with portraits of Stalin, Lenin and 
Dimitrov, and plaster statues of workers 
and peasants holding aloft hammer and 
sickle emblems. In jail, according to the 
custom of Communist strong-arm court 
procedure, Kostov signed a 32,000-word 
“confession.” But in court he protested 
his innocence. 

No Back-Talk. He didn’t speak 
long, for hisses and catcalls drowned out 
his hoarse plea. Then his elderly counsel 
rose to apologize for defending Kostov 
and in a 75-minute address admitted that 
the prosecution had proved all the 
charges against his client. 

Kostov’s successor as Vice Premier, 
Vulko Chervenkov, who is a brother-in- 
law of Dimitrov, spoke for the Kremlin: 
“Kostovism is Titoism on Bulgarian soil. 


It wants to tear Bulgaria from the Soviet 
Union. Russia’s interests completely co- 
incide with our national interests.” 

The Sofia court promptly declared 
all defendants guilty as charged, but 
only Kostov got a death sentence. He 
died on the gallows 48 hours after his 
conviction. He was the third top-drawer 
Communist in Middle Europe to be exe- 
cuted for Titoism this year. Albania’s 
Koci Xoxe was hanged in June, Hun- 
gary’s Laszlo Rajk in October. 

Kostov’s execution does not complete 
the Bulgarian phase of the anti-Tito 
purge. “There are still Kostovs in our 
Party,” Chervenkov wrote in the Comin- 
form journal. And there were rumors that 
Albania’s Premier, Gen. Enver Hoxha, 
may have been branded a “Titoist.” He 
left Albania last month to visit Moscew 
and has not returned. It was considered 
significant that he was not in Albania for 
celebration of Independence Day, Nov. 28. 


Retreat to Formosa 


The top news about China came last 
week, not from the Communist-overrun 
mainland, but from Taipei, capital of the 
island of Formosa, and from Moscow. 

Chiang Kai-shek fled from the main- 
land to Taipei after the Nationalists 
lost the South China province of Yunnan. 

Meanwhile, the Communist hero of 
the hour, the Hunan peasant’s son, Mao 
Tse-tung, went to Moscow to receive the 
congratulations of Josef Stalin and brief- 
ing from the Kremlin on how to consoli- 
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Pathfinder 


Formosa. A rich prize is blockade-proof, but not invasion-proof. (SEE: Retreat) 


date gains and what steps to take next. 

Last Redoubt. Chiang’s choice of 
Formosa as a hideout was no out-of-the- 
hat selection. It was to Taipei that he 
went after his “retirement” as National- 
ist President early this year. And even 
after he returned to the mainland for a 
final attempt to rally his whipped forces, 
trusted aides remained behind to make 
Formosa a fortress for Chiang. 

Chiang sent 40,000 picked troops to 
serve as a nucleus for a Formosan de- 
fense army which now has grown to about 
300,000 men. This army was trained by 
Gen. Sun Li-jen, who helped American 
Gen. “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell liberate 
Burma. The Gimo’s son, Maj. Gen. 
Chiang Ching-kuo, bosses the Formosan 
branch of the Kuomintang. 

Money is no object. Most of Na- 
tionalist China’s $300 million reserve of 
gold and silver bullion is cached on the 
island. What is left of the Nationalist 
Air Force also is based on Formosa. It 
has access to 50 airfields, 10 of them big 
enough to handle Flying Fortresses. 

Historic Isle. Blockade-proof, but 
not invasion-proof, Formosa (see map) 
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is about twice the size of New Jersey. 
It lies 85 miles off the mainland. Four 
hundred years ago Portuguese explorers 
named it “Ihla Formosa,” which means 
“beautiful island.” The treaty of Shim- 
onoseki, ending the Sino-Japanese war, 
awarded it to Japan in 1895. The Jap- 
anese changed its name to Taiwan 
(Terraced Bay), helped farmers increase 
outputs of rice, tea, sugar, pineapples, 
etc. The surplus was shipped to Japan 
for home consumption. 

The Japanese opened Formosa’s 
mines, tapped forests, built roads and 
railways. They developed Taipei into a 
“little Tokyo” with modern buildings. 
They gave Taiwan a standard of living 
second only to Japan’s in the Far East. 

They also turned the island into a 
great air base from which, eight years 
ago this month, Nipponese bombers 
launched an attack on Luzon which de- 
stroyed American air power in the Pa- 
cific until Navy carriers got into the 
fight in 1944. 

After the surrender of Hirohito, the 
Allies agreed to let China run Formosa 
until a peace treaty with Japan was 





signed. Chiang’s first appointee as Gov- 
ernor of Formosa was an unhappy choice. 
He picked Gen. Chen Yi, who had a long 
record of corruption as a mainland ad- 
ministrator. 

Looting Toot. This Oriental car- 
pet-bagger brought with him a staff 
equally corrupt and they launched a 
campaign of systematic looting. They 
took over businesses and farms, set up 
monopolies which bought produce at be- 
low-market prices to be sold in mainland 
black markets. 

Chen’s corruption and mismanage- 
ment brought wild inflation. The island- 
ers got less and less to eat and to wear. 
Those who protested were jailed. In Feb- 
ruary 1947 Formosans revolted but 
Chen’s troops put down the uprising, 
killing 10,000. 

In a belated effort to appease the 
islanders, Chiang removed Chen and put 
a civilian, Wei Tao-ming, former ambas- 
sador to the U.S., in his place. Early this 
year, Chiang replaced Wei with a former 
chief of staff, Gen. Chen Cheng. 

Border Jump? Mao’s southwestern 
armies stand at the border of French 
Indo-China. Some observers think they 
may go to the aid of Ho Chi Minh, a 
Moscow-schooled stooge of the Kremlin, 
who has been fighting the French in 
Indo-China for three years. But Mao 
would lose more than he would gain by 
such a maneuver. It would kill off his 
chances for recognition by the British, 
now close at hand, and eventually by the 
U.S. and the United Nations. 

Formosa seems a more logical target, 
since it has what Communist China needs 
most: food and raw materials like coal 
(the Formosan reserve is 400 million 
tons). 

The future of Formosa undoubtedly 
will be discussed at Moscow by Mao. 
But officially his visit to the Russian cap- 
ital, his first trip outside his native China, 
is to pay tribute to Stalin on his 70th 
birthday (Dec. 21). Mao’s visit has great 
propaganda value, for it permits the 
Russians to swing the spotlight away 
from the rebellious Tito to a Communist 
hero abroad who has remained faithful. 

Mao played along with the strategy 
and made it clear that he does not aspire, 
at least openly, to be the “Tito of the 
Far East.” At a welcoming reception for 
him in Moscow’s Yaroslavl station, he 
said: “For many years the Soviet people 
and the Soviet government have repeat- 
edly given aid to the cause of the libera- 
tion of the Chinese people. These acts of 
friendship . . . will never be forgotten.” 


Quick Change 


Gen. Sami Hinnawi, fat commander 
of the Syrian army, led a coup and seized 
control of the government on Aug. 14. In 
the four months since, he has been dick- 
ering for a union of Syria and Iraq under 
the King of Iraq. On Monday, army offi- 
cers, who oppose such a union, led troops 
into Damascus, arrested Hinnawi, took 
over the government. It was the third 
upset of a Syrian regime in less than 10 
months. 
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Wide World 


Haircut for Ward. “The day after St. 
Peter lets you in.” (SEE: Aboard) 


Aboard for Freedom 


Angus Ward, U.S. consul general at 
Mukden, homeward bound with members 
of his staff and their dependents, arrived 
Monday at Yokohama aboard the sanc- 
tuary ship, Lakeland Victory. 

En route from Taku Bar, 50 miles 
down river from Tientsin, Ward radioed 
a 1,500-word report of his treatment in 
Mukden to the Department of State at 
Washington. It was convincing testimony 
of the futility of trying to do business 
with Communists. 

It disclosed that, in dealing with 
Ward and his staff, the Mukden Commu- 
nists had violated practically every arti- 
cle of the code of diplomatic conduct. 
Among other things, Ward and his aides 
were threatened with firearms, denied 
medical services, kept under “atrocious 
conditions,” subjected to “perversions of 
justice.” 

For newsmen aboard the ship, Ward 
rounded out his story of “hellish treat- 
ment.” “I haven’t moved, except under 
cover of armed guard, since Nov. 20, 
1948,” he said. (Red troops captured 
Mukden Nov. 1, 1948.) 

After his arrest for what the Com- 
munists charged was “a savage and bru- 
tal attack” on a Chinese employe of the 
consulate, Ward was jailed for 28 days, 
24 of them in solitary, almost without 
heat. He was forced to exist on six slices 
of bread and hot water daily. Ward, 56, 
a gaunt six-footer, lost 25 pounds. His 
hair, once red, turned white. 

Mythical U.S. After his conviction 
before a rigged court and the order of 
deportation, the Communists continued 
to mistreat the Americans. They refused 
to let the British consul become custodian 
of U.S. property in Mukden. “There is 
no such thing as an American govern- 
ment,” they told the British official. And 
finally they charged Ward and his party 
$7,000 for a 400-mile, 40-hour (normally 
it takes 15) train ride from Mukden to 
Tientsin in a sealed car with hard wooden 
benches and no water. Asked how it felt 
to be aboard the Lakeland, Ward replied: 
“Just imagine how you'll feel the day 
after St. Peter lets you in.” 
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Ward, who is accompanied by his 
wife, their Irish setter, two terriers and 
four cats, will spend Christmas in Japan. 
He will sail Jan. 3 for San Francisco, re- 
port to Washington, and then go to 
Allegan, Mich., for a long rest on his 
brother’s farm. 


Long Honeymoon Lane 


Two years after their marriage, 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh still are getting wedding gifts. 
Kenya, a British Crown Colony in East 
Africa, announced that it will build a 
$5,600 lodge as a wedding present for the 
royal couple. It will be constructed on 
the Sagana river at the foot of Mt. 
Kenya, where both fishing and- hunting 
are good. 


Australian Upset 


Robert _Gordon Menzies, Liberal 
(Conservative) party leader, came 
through the Australian election campaign 
with a sore throat (from too much stump- 
ing) and a reputation as something of a 
prophet. 

After the election in New Zealand 
on Nov. 30, when voters turned out of 
office a Socialist government which had 
ruled for 14 years, Menzies said: 

“The Socialists were brought into 
power in New Zealand, Australia and 
Great Britain in that order. This dra- 
matic result seems a happy omen they 
will go out in the same order” (PAtH- 
FINDER, Dec. 14). 

Part of Menzies’ prediction came 
true Dec. 10, when fine summer weather 
and the compulsory voting law (ab- 
sentees face fines up to $5) sent about 
5 million Australians to the polls. Men- 
zies’ Liberals and their anti-Socialist 
teammates, the Country (or Farmers) 
party, campaigning for free enterprise 
under the slogan, “socialism leads to 
communism,” won 75 of the 121 voting 
seats in the House of Representatives. 





Out of office, after eight years in power, 
went the Labor government of Prime 
Minister Joseph Benedict Chifley, 64, a 
one time railroad engineer. 

Dampened Gaiety. For Mother 
Britain’s Conservative party, preparing 
for an election test against the Laborites 
on a date still to be determined, the So- 
cialist defeat in Australia ordinarily 
would have been good news and, perhaps, 
another “happy omen.” But only the day 
before, in the smoky Yorkshire industrial 
city of Bradford (pop. 285,000), the 
Conservatives had lost an important 
House of Commons by-election. The So- 
cialists put up a heavy-browed labor 
leader named George Craddock. The 
Conservative candidate was John L. 
Windle, a lawyer. 

Into the district which the Laborites 
had won by 9,000 votes in 1945, the Tor- 
ies sent party bigwigs to lambaste nation- 
alization. The Laborites boasted they had 
brought “full employment,” and in a 
city where unemployment was once a 
major problem (23,000 were jobless in 
1938) that was a persuasive argument. 
When the ballots were counted, Crad- 
dock had won by 4,000 votes and the 
Laborites recorded their 35th consecutive 
parliamentary by-election victory without 
a defeat since 1945. 

Still Ahead. The happy Laborites 
talked of holding the general election in 
January or February, instead of waiting 
until spring. The Conservatives got some 
consolation when the odds in favor of a 
Socialist victory in the national election 
fell from 7-to-4 to 6-to-4. 

In Australia, as in New Zealand, the 
opponents of socialism stressed govern- 
ment crippling of initiative and enter- 
prise, mined votes out of restrictions, con- 
trols, high taxes and shortages. Menzies, 
a six-foot, 200-pounder who gave up a 
$100,000-a-year law practice to enter poli- 
tics before World War II, said: “The 


issue was a free people, or the all-power- 
ful state; Australia has chosen to be a 
free people.” 


Copyright, 1949, New York Herald Tribune, Inc.; Wide World 


Thereby hangs a tale. For Menzies (right), victory and sore throat. (SEE: Upset) 
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Antibiotic Canning 


In 1810, military food expert Nicolas 
Appert won a prize of 12,000 francs, 
offered by Napoleon Bonaparte for a 
method of keeping army food supplies 
edible over long periods. Ever since, 
chemists have been trying to perfect the 
canning process, which Appert started. 

One improvement was to process 
foods at high temperatures. But, while 
this prevented contamination by micro- 
organisms, it impaired natural flavor. 
Ideal would be a method that preserved 
the flavor, too, and a step in that direc- 
tion was reported last week from the 
Western Regional Research Laboratory 
of the Department of Agriculture in Al- 
bany, Cal. It was made possible by en- 
listing those potent new allies of science, 
the antibiotics. 

In the Albany kab, peas, corn and 
other vegetables have been processed at 
only moderate heat (about that of boiling 
water) in cans containing an antibiotic 
called subtilin. Opened and tasted after 
three months, they have been found to re- 
tain a flavor closer to home-cooked fresh 
vegetables than anything else out of cans. 

Second Try. Subtilin is itself a 
development of the Albany lab, grown 
from a special strain of the common 
bacillus subtilis. Medically, it is not 
promising. Though it clears up surface in- 
fections, it seems too hard to dissolve for 
internal body use. But the laboratory’s 
vegetable processing division, headed by 
Dr. Harold S. Olcott, has found it effec- 
tive against the spore-bearing micro- 
organisms that contaminate food. 

Market possibilities cannot yet be 
assessed; the new process will have to be 
tested with many other foods against a 
wider range of microorganisms, and for 
longer periods. But Dr. Olcott and his 
colleagues think subtilin has brought 
nearer the day when the canned flavor 
will be taken out of canned goods. 


Sole Savers 


When René Oehler of the National 
Bureau of Standards in Washington 
swung his feet up on his desk last week, 
a photographer promptly snapped the 
pose, which showed a gaping hole in the 
sole of his left shoe. 

This (see cut) was proof not of Mr. 
Oehler’s untidiness or lazy office habits, 
but of the Bureau’s success in a two-year 
attempt to improve shoe leather. The gap- 
holed left shoe has an ordinary leather 
sole; the right, a sole of leather impreg- 
nated with rubber. This was made simply 
by immersing the porous leather over- 
night in a solution of natural rubber 
which then was vulcanized. 

Even sub-standard leather, so treat- 
ed, becomes half again or twice as tough 
as normal shoe leather and 50% more 
waterproof. 
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Prof. Berkeley. The Robots get smarter 
all the time. (SEE: Motorized) 


Motorized Thoughts 


When man invented the machine, he 
knew he had something which, in one 
modification or another, could be made 
to do much of his manual labor. But it 
was far from man’s mind that, ultimately, 
machines could think for him, too. 

Before 1942, no machine capable of 
doing so existed; now there are perhaps 
a dozen in this country alone, and bet- 
ter ones are being built. Technologist 
Edmund Callis Berkeley, who helped set 
up the electronic relays for one of the 
first—Harvard’s Automatic Sequence- 
Controlled Calculator—tells about these 
mechanical prodigies, and gives a pre- 
view of what later, smarter ones will 
be capable of, in Giant Brains (John 
Wiley. New York: $4). 

Most people probably still believe 
it’s just a manner of speaking to say 





Bureau of Standards 


Oehler’s shoes. The right sole won in a 
walk. (SEE: Sole Savers) 


the mechanical calculators “think.” Per- 
haps; but they are able to store informa- 
tion, compare different pieces of infor- 
mation and choose between them. These 
are the operations our own brains per- 
form on a bigger scale. 

And, within their limits, the me- 
chanical brains are faster and more ac- 
curate than ours. Some automatically 
check themselves for accuracy, and have 
a chance of error of 0.000,000,001. More- 
over, they can “reason” as well as calcu- 
late, by translating logical propositions 
into algebra. 

End to Drudgery? There is no rea- 
son, when they grow up, why these giant 
baby robots should not be able to per- 
form jobs which, as Berkeley lists them, 
range from typing and stenography to 
running factories, forecasting weather 
(perhaps controlling it, too)—and psy- 
choanalyzing their creators! 


Into Your Own Past 


Anyone asked on what day of the 
week his birthday fell when he was 4 
years old, or 7 or 10, probably would 
dismiss the query as ridiculous, impos- 
sible to answer offhand. Only an excep- 
tional memory would enable most per- 
sons to recall, unaided, even on what 
day their last year’s birthday fell. 

Yet — amazingly enough — nearly 
everyone can remember on what day his 
tenth birthday fell. Most can even name 
the day in childhood when they toddled 
through their fourth birthday. One condi- 
tion is necessary: they must be hypno- 
tized. 

This fact, of capital importance to 
psychiatry, appears to have been estab- 
lished by Robert M. True, a young New 
Englander who, though well-known to the 
scientific press, is still studying for his 
M.D. degree at the University of Vermont 
in Burlington. 

Psychiatrists use hypnosis rarely as 
a direct cure but often to lead a patient 
back in memory to early life. Then child- 
hood events, completely suppressed in the 
patient’s normal state, sometimes spring 
to mind and prove to be important in 
treatment. 

No dream. But the problem has re- 
mained: do the buried memories refer to 
real events, or are they fantasies? In a 
recent issue of Science, True tells how he 
decided to find out by hypnotizing 50 
college students of both sexes (none of 
them neurotic patients). By suggestion, 
he then prompted them to regress in 
memory to childhood. 

At age 10, 92% were able to name 
correctly the day of the week on which 
their birthdays fell; 94% also placed 
Christmas correctly. (Answers were 
checked against a 200-year calendar). 

At age 7, 84% got their birthdays 
right and 86% got Christmas right; at 
age 4, 62% got their birthdays right and 
76% got Christmas right. 

The experiment leaves unsettled the 
fascinating possibility that nothing, once 
known, is ever really forgotten by any- 
body. But it seems to confirm that, under 
hypnosis, age regression in memory is a 
fact and not a fantasy. 
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Health 


War Chest 


No doctor has ever had to pay dues 
to the most important organization in his 
professional life, the American Medical 
Association; membership went with a 
$12 annual subscription to the AMA 
Journal. By this device Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, recently ousted as its editor, had 
built up both the Journal and the AMA. 

Last fortnight the Association, meet- 
ing in Washington, voted itself a bigger 
income: henceforth members must pay 
$25 dues annually. This will bring in 
over $3 million a year, most of which 
will be used to fight Federal compulsory 
health insurance. 





Cancer: Front Report 


As 1949 drew to its close, two bulle- 
tins from the cancer front were reported 
which made no sensation—but a few 
years from now may be read as markers 
on the road to conquest of the disease. 

Memorial Hospital in New York, 
GHQ of this country’s war on cancer, 
gave thanks for one of the handsomest 
Christmas presents medical research has 
ever received. This was a $2 million 
pledge from John D. Rockefeller Jr. who 
asked that an equal sum be obtained 
from other donors. A lion’s share of the 
total will go into chemotherapy, to strike 
the disease in its origins and eliminate 
mutilating surgery and radiation. 

Small Allies. This is the goal, too, 
of smaller outposts in the field, which 
fight with more modest financial re- 
sources and equipment but—if medical 
history is a guide—have just as much 
chance of making the first breakthrough. 
Typical of such outposts is Brooklyn’s 
Institute for Applied Biology, whose first 
Bulletin was last week being studied with 
cautious interest by specialists. 

The Institute, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion that never has charged a fee and 
takes only patients beyond standard 
therapy, disclaims any “cure” for cancer. 
Instead, it offers a new theory about the 
disease and a method of treatment judged 
promising because it almost always re- 
duces pain and sometimes reduces ma- 
lignant tumors. 

Both theory and treatment are based 
on a study of “pathological” pain—that 
caused by diseased or damaged tissues— 
and on the role played in the origin of 
such pain by substances called lipids. 
These last are fatty compounds found in 
the membranous covering of body cells. 

Cell-Rasp. Normally, the body’s 
metabolism—according to the theory— 
maintains a slight alkaline balance in 
its individual cells (and thus in the 
whole organism). But in diseased or 
damaged tissues, the balance is disturbed 
and the surface-fluid of these cells be- 
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comes either highly alkaline or highly 
acid. The extent of alkalinity or acidity 
can be measured and a correlation found 
between it and the degree of pain. 

On the basis of this theory it ap- 
pears that cancer might be controlled by 
using “liposides,” substances chemically 
akin to lipids, to reverse the acid or alka- 
line unbalance in the intercellular fluid. 
The search for them has revealed a num- 
ber of compounds which, the Institute 
claims, reduce pain even in ultimate 
stages of cancer, without narcotics. 

The Institute’s approach, if con- 
firmed, may have bearing even far beyond 
the field of cancer. Dr. Abraham Ravich, 
a top-flight Brooklyn urologist and ex- 
ecutive head of the Institute, has used the 
new treatment in surgery of conditions 
other than cancer. Recently in The Jour- 
nal of Urology he reported that they were 
more effective than narcotics in that they 
helped to control bleeding and speed up 
healing, as well as reducing pain. 

Truce. Most of the work of the In- 
stitute is based on two decades of re- 
search by its scientific director, Rumani- 
an-born Dr. Emanuel Revici. Cancer spe- 
cialists find his theories interesting, but 
would like to see more clinical dem- 
onstrations. (The Bulletin gives details 
of two five-year recoveries.) Even so, 
the attitude of some medical groups 
toward the Institute has warmed up re- 
cently. Last fortnight, at a dinner in 
New York’s swank Waldorf-Astoria 
which netted $60,000 for further Institute 
research, the chief speaker was radi- 
ologist Dr. John J. Masterson, president 
of the New York State Medical Society. 


Herbs, Needles and Stars 


“Doctor, there’s something wrong 
with my stomach. Can you tell what it 
is?” 

“Surely, by feeling your pulse.” 

“And can you cure it?” 

“Absolutely. First Ill take your 
horoscope and study the stars and the 


weather. Then I will know at what phase 
of the moon to operate, and whether I 
should stick needles in your skin or blis- 
ter it with burning herb-leaves.” 

An American doctor who talked like 
this would lose his license along with 
his patients; but in China he and his 
remedies are taken as seriously as they 
were 5,000 years ago. 

Chief of these remedies are acupunc- 
ture (pricking with needles) and mox- 
ibustion (burning powdered herb-leaves 
on the pulse). Old-school Chinese and 
Japanese doctors study them in The 
Yellow Emperor’s Classic of Internal 
Medicine, whose legendary author is sup- 
posed to have lived from 2697 to 2597 
B.C. 

What is more, they apply them—ac- 
cording to medical historian Ilza Veith 
of the University of Chicago, who trans- 
lated the Classic (Williams & Wilkins, 
Baltimore: $5)—to treat such up-to-the- 
minute maladies as atomic radiation. 

Rx: Moxa: In her introduction, 
translator Veith quotes from Hiroshima, 
John Hersey’s account of what happened 
when an atomic bomb fell on that city. 
Among the survivors was a U.S. trained 
minister, the Reverend Tanimoto, who 
fell ill “with a general malaise, weari- 
ness and feverishness,” accompanied by 
bleeding gums and a falling white-blood 
count. 

Modern medical cure, including vita- 
min injections, did no good. Eventually 
a Buddhist priest induced Tanimoto to 
treat himself by setting fire to a twist of 
the herb moxa, placed on his left wrist. 
Each treatment temporarily abated his 
fever one degree—thus bearing out lab- 
oratory tests which indicate that both 
moxibustion and acupuncture increase 
the production of white blood-cells. 

U.S. doctors who would never dream 
of needling or blistering their patients 
in the way the Yellow Emperor pre- 
scribes will be fascinated by the Classic 
as perhaps the earliest record of their 
art’s religious and magical beginnings. 





Moxibustion chart. At Hiroshima, an old atom-burn remedy. (SEE: Herbs) 











Religion 





Clink! 


Collection plates of America’s 52 
major Protestant denominations had been 
filled in 1949 as never before. One bil- 
lion dollars had been given by the wor- 
shippers. 

In announcing the record figure, last 
week, the United Stewardship Council 
reported the total to be $138 million more 
than 1948—and, they pointed out, it 
does not include “at least” $50 million 
given to smaller denominations, more mil- 
lions that went to church-connected 
schools, homes and hospitals, nor another 
million that went to state and city coun- 
cils of churches from individual contribu- 
tors. 

The billion was just the change in 
the plate. ; 


Un-Silent Night 


Jerusalem, hallowed city of three 
great faiths, was tense and fearful. Christ- 
mas had failed to bring the one gift for 
which all the city’s worshippers had 
prayed—peace. 

Reason for the unrest now was a 
United Nations plan to govern Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem, five miles to the south, 
by an international commission. 

Both Israel and Jordan, whose troops 
now occupy the city along battle-won 
boundaries, were quick to reply that they 
would resist. Jordan frankly said its re- 
sistance would be armed. Israel simply 
spoke of non-cooperation. 

Defiance. Last week, however, there 
was action to show what Israel meant. 
From coastal Tel Aviv, the Israeli govern- 
ment was moved into Jerusalem to place 
the final imprint of Jewish sovereignty 
on the non-Arab part of the city. 

Atop a shell-pocked building near 
the wall of the Arab-held Old City, Is- 
raeli soldier Avram Ilani could still chat 
with the Arab legionary 20 yards away. 
But now they spoke of a common danger, 
not of old enmities. 

To Avram and his people the U.N. 
decision, passed by a General Assembly 
vote of 38-14, was an intrusion into a city 
which is vitally important to Israel’s 
young economy and pride. Israel had 
wanted international control only of holy 
places. 

To the guard on the Arab side of the 
wall, internationalization might mean a 
threat to Mohammedanism’s holiest of 
holies, the 1,258-year-old Dome of the 
Rock supposedly erected over the stone 
from which the prophet Mohammed as- 
cended to heaven and to which he will re- 
turn. 

Storm Center. But although the 
looming Dome dominates Jerusalem (see 
picture), it is just a detail in the complex 
web of reasons behind the current trouble 
in the holiest square mile on earth. Every- 
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International 


Jerusalem. Beyond the wall, tears; beyond the dawn, fears. (SEE: Un-Silent) 


one, it seemed, had an iron in Jerusa- 
lem’s political fire. Roman Catholicism, 
for instance, was reported to have backed 
internationalization. Otherwise its repre- 
sentatives in the city might be left unpro- 
tected under the control of Arabs and 
Jews. 

Apparently following Vatican urg- 
ings, a bloc of South American votes fell 
into the “yes” column. 

Even Arab votes (Egypt, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Ye- 
men) were against Jordan and for inter- 
nationalization. Their motive could have 
been a mixture of jealousy and vengeance. 
It was one way to undermine the overlord 
position of Jordan, whose soldiers had 
been the only Arabs to emerge undis- 
graced from the Palestine war. 

Russia’s support of internationaliza- 
tion was tactical: any international force 
in Jerusalem could be part Communist. 
And Russia needs an entry in Middle 
East power politics. 

America and England, just as anx- 
ious to exclude her, led the opposition. 

Shrines in Peril. Far beyond the 
political turmoil was the whole worship- 
ping world’s concern about the holy places 
of Jerusalem. Many had suffered as Arab 
fought Jew. Now they might be in shell- 
fire danger again as Arab and Jew joined 
ranks to face another antagonist. 

If violence flared, mankind might 
lose much more than momentary peace: 
The shrines of Jerusalem are beyond 
calculation in value. 

Foremost to Christians is the Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher. Built at the sup- 
posed site of the hill of Calvary, it con- 
tains the cave long venerated as the place 
where Christ’s body was placed after 
crucifixion. 

In charge of the Holy Sepulcher to- 
day are priests of the Roman Catholic, 
Greek Orthodox and Armenian Catholic 
churches. And, as the Sepulcher is within 
the walled Old City, they perform their 
custodianship within the shadow of Arab 
Legion gun posts along Suleiman road to 
the Damascus Gate. 


Street & Tomb. From the Sepulcher 
to St. Stepheri’s Gate, entry from the road 
to Jericho, stretches the Way of Sorrow 
(Via Dolorosa), the cobbled street along 
which Christ carried his Cross. Outside 
St. Stephen’s Gate is the tomb of the 
Virgin Mary, tended now principally by 
Orthodox and Armenian priests. 

About 34 of a mile farther into the 
hills east of Jerusalem is the Church of 
the Ascension. Here two faiths cross and 
clash. 

To Christians, because it is believed 
to be the spot whence Christ ascended to 
heaven, it has importance hard to equal. 
But to the Mohammedans who have held 
it for centuries it is simply “another” 
shrine. Believing in Christ as only one of 
many prophets, they nevertheless hold 
the site jealously, allow Christian wor- 
ship only once a year. 

Closer to the wall around old Jeru- 
salem is the Garden of Gethsemane, in 
which Christ prayed before his death. 
Today the garden is maintained by Fran- 
ciscan (Catholic) monks. 

On the other side of the city, in the 
Jewish-held suburbs, at David’s tomb, is 
the churchlike structure marking the 
place of the Last Supper. 

A few miles beyond the Arab Legion 
positions flanking Jerusalem’s railway 
station lies Bethlehem, with its three 
Christian holy places (Grotto and Shrine 
of the Nativity, and the field where the 
shepherds awaited Christ’s birth) and 


one Moslem-Jewish shrine (tomb of 
Rachel, wife of Jacob). 
Echoes of Prayers. Inside the 


walled city, however, where Jews enter 
only with Arab permission, is Judaism’s 
Wailing Wall, remnant of the enclosure 
around the Temple of Solomon. Here, for 
centuries, on the other side of the court- 
yard of the Dome of the Rock, Jews have 
wept their prayers. 

But now the prayers echo from muni- 
tions depots. In Jerusalem this Christmas 
worshippers were literally picking their 
way through barbed wire blockades to 
reach the Prince of Peace. 
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Radio Harvard 


New Englanders can now “go to col- 
lege” six nights a week—and stay right 
at home. Settling down by the radio after 
dinner, they may take their places beside 
college students in the classrooms and 
listen at leisure as outstanding professors 
lecture on economics, psychology and 
world history. 

Classes begin at 7:30 and last until 
8—allowing time to get to the theater or 
symphony afterwards. 

Never before has a group of leading 
universities broadcast complete courses 
in higher education on a _ year-round 
schedule over a commercial station in 
choice evening hours. 

Choice of Subjects. Pioneering in 
this category last fortnight were six Bos- 
ton colleges and universities. Two days a 
week, Monday through Saturday, by dial- 
ing WBMS-FM, anybody could eaves- 
drop on Dr. Seymour E. Harris’s class in 
economics at Harvard, Dr. Peter A. Ber- 
tocci’s introductory psychology class at 
Boston University, or Dr. Joseph Skin- 
ner’s world history course at Northeast- 
ern. A magnetic tape recording of éach 
class, meeting twice a week, is made 
earlier in the day. The recording misses 
nothing, not even the shuffling of papers 
or the low-voiced questions of the stu- 
dents. 

Subsequent programs call for similar 
pickups from Tufts, Boston College (Jes- 
uit) and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. All are sponsored and paid for 
by the Lowell Institute Co-operative 
Broadcasting Council, a branch of the 
Lowell Institute founded a century ago 
to “promote public lectures.” 

The recordings will cover a complete 
course in each subject. Because actual 
classes sometimes run an hour or more 
it may take, in some cases, as long as two 
years to finish broadcasting an entire 
course in the 30-minute installments. 


Berlin’s New University 


Before World War II about half of 
all U.S. students studying in Germany 
were enrolled at the University of Berlin. 
Founded in 1809 as the Royal Friederich 
Wilhelm University, it dominated educa- 
tional Europe for a century. But in 1945 
it was included in the Soviet zone of the 
German capital, and the Russians pro- 
ceeded to turn it into a propaganda fac- 
tory. 

Cold But Free. When, a year ago, 
the three editors of the student paper 
were dismissed for printing “unapproved 
material,” the trio—Stoltz, Schwartz and 
Hess—fled to the Western sector of the 
city and began to agitate for a “Free 
University of Berlin.” The idea spread 
like wildfire. Last week, the new univer- 
sity had been in operation for its first full 
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year. With almost 6,000 students, a fac- 
ulty recruited from all over Europe, pleas- 
ant but poorly-heated buildings, tasteless 
but free meals, both faculty and students 
had unique reasons to be proud: 

e @ The new Free University of Ber- 
lin was what its name implied—free of 
political coercion. 

e @ It was breaking the German tra- 
dition of narrow specialization. A sound, 
broad course of study is being empha- 
sized for the first time in the history of 
German education. 

e @ Although financed in the early 
months by the U.S. Military Government, 
the bulk of its support now comes from 
the city. 

e @ Half of its students came over 
almost in a body from the old university 
in the Soviet sector. 

Last week Dr. Edwin Redslob, ad- 
ministrative director, although still both- 
ered by a lack of books and equipment, 
was confident. The university, he said, 
had about 7,000 books in the field of the 
Romance languages, few in medicine, 
law, sociology. “In a year,” he promised, 
“we will make up that deficit.” 


Please Cancel 


U.S. schools have turned thumbs 
down on Russia’s USSR Information 
Bulletin. 


Sent out to secondary schools of all 
types and sizes from the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington, the Bulletin, a slick- 
paper, well-illustrated magazine, was 
promptly dumped in the waste-basket by 
school principals from coast to coast. 

Only in a few isolated instances—as 
in the Lockwood High School, Warwick, 
R.I.—was it placed on file, available to 
students on demand. 

Educational? Reason for the sup- 
pression: unlike Amerika, its U.S.-spon- 


Berlin students. 


The food is tasteless, but the air is free. 


sored counterpart in Russia, the Bulletin 
contains political propaganda. While 
Amerika, published by the State Depart- 
ment, is carefully censored by the Soviet, 
confined to articles about educational 
and cultural phases of life in the U.S., 
and limited to 50,000 copies, the Bulletin 
is not censored, has no circulation limit, 
and is sent out free to journalists, Con- 
gressmen, ambassadors. It can also be 
obtained by subscription at $1 a year. 

The number of copies of the Bulletin 
actually in circulation in the United 
States is not known. Queried last week 
about it, the Soviet Embassy called the 
nquiry “not a proper question.” 

To people who actually had read 
the Bulletin, the extreme dullness and 
innocuousness of most of its contents 
seemed to disqualify it as good propa- 
ganda. However, most issues did contain 
a few inflammatory headlines like these: 

“Anglo-French Chiefs Encouraged 
Hitler to Turn East”; “USSR Cracked 
Japan’s Forces”; “USSR Proposals in 
the U.N. Against the Warmongers.” And 
the warmongers are specifically identi- 
fied as the U.S. and Britain. 


Fewer Jobs This June? 


College graduates of the class of 
1950 may find jobs harder to come by 
than any class since the war. 

Next June, according to a survey 
completed last week by Northwestern 
University’s Dr. F. S. Endicott, big busi- 
ness will take 25% fewer inexperienced 
graduates for training than it did last 
year. Reason: postwar expansion pro- 


grams of the big corporations are near- 
ing completion. 

A brighter side of the picture, added 
Dr. Endicott, .is the fact that small busi- 
nesses plan to increase their campus re- 
cruiting next spring. 





Wide World 


(SEE: University) 
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Music 


RPM Truce 


The war of the phonograph records 
was virtually over. The victor, if any, 
was Columbia Records Inc. 

It was a little more than 18 months 
ago that Columbia had introduced its new 
33% revolutions-per-minute, long-playing 
microgroove records. RCA Victor coun- 
tered the following April with its own 
small, plastic 45 rpm disks, and the bat- 
tle was on. 

As confusion mounted, record sales 
fell. Most shoppers for popular records 
stuck to the old-style 78 rpm’s. But Co- 
lumbia’s 3344’s made steady gains among 
classical music lovers, who liked being 
able to get a whole symphony on a single 
disk. 

Last fortnight RCA Victor swallowed 
its pride and announced quietly that it 
would start production in January of a 
phonograph equipped for all three speeds. 
Dealers could guess RCA’s next step: to 
press its Red Seal album classics on 33% 
rpm records, save the 45’s for singles and 
popular tunes. 





Music in School 


The teacher fills in some notes on a 
blackboard music scale, picks up a poin- 
ter and pitchpipe and the class sounds 
off. After a half hour of what seems like 
interminable boredom, the pupils sigh 
with relief: Music is over for another 
week, 

In most U.S. schools music instruc- 
tion is offered in this simple, uninspired, 
“do-re-mi” fashion. Alert pupils find it 
dull, lazy ones enjoy it only as an escape 
from more strenuous subjects like arith- 
metic. 

In recent years, however, in a few 
scattered communities, music teaching 
has undergone a radical change. In Oak 
Park, Ill., for instance, schoolchildren 
last week were listening, singing Christ- 


Sound your “A.” In Oak Park, pupils are proving that classroom music can be more than “do-re-mi.” 
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mas songs and playing simple instrumen- 
tal works with rapt attention. And there 
was no longer any real need for pupils to 
take expensive “lessons” after school 
hours. 

The reason: In Oak Park public 
schools music has a definite—and big— 
place in the school day, and it is pre- 
sented interestingly by well trained 
teachers. 

Pick Your Instrument. The more 
than 4,000 children in Oak Park elemen- 
tary schools are required to spend up to 
100 minutes a week studying music. Be- 
sides singing and listening, they can elect 
to study any instrument (except guitar 
and accordion) during school hours. The 
school will, if necessary, supply the in- 
strument (cello, string bass, clarinet, 
violin, piano or drum), for a fee of $5 a 
year. (Most children, however, want to 
own their own.) 

Oak Park, of course, has advantages: 
it is a rich, suburban (Chicago) com- 
munity with a strong, musically-minded 
Parent-Teacher Association. Could the 
same progress be made anywhere? Per- 
haps not the instrumental instruction, but 
educators think music in most American 
public schools can do more than it does. 
As samples, besides Oak Park, they point 
to school systems in Rochester, N.Y.; 
Joliet, Ill.; Wichita, Kan.; Portland, 
Ore.; Dallas and Cleveland, all of which 
have first rate music programs. 

But, despite significant strides and a 
strong trend toward making music a basic 
part of every child’s schooling, music 
education today reaches only 15% of the 
total school population (about 33 mil- 
lion). There is still a shortage of trained 
teachers, a lack of parent interest and 
planning by school officials. Many U.S. 
schools still have no music programs. 

Crusaders. At least two organiza- 
tions last week were not only aware of 
this problem, but were out to do some- 
thing about it: the Music Educators 
National Conference, a department of the 
National Education Association, and the 
American Music Conference. 

In 1907, when there were fewer than 
1,000 public school music teachers in the 
U.S., 67 of them met in Keokuk, Iowa, to 
thrash out mutual problems. That four- 


day meeting was the start of MENC, 
which now has 18,000 members and is 
most responsible for the fact that the few 
hundred teachers of 1907 have increased 


‘to 40,000 today. 


With the sudden growth that came 
when music became a respected member 
of the academic family, there came the 
problem of getting more music books and 
cheaper instruments and close coopera- 
tion with the music industry. Two years 
ago AMC was formed to serve as liaison 
between schools and the industry and to 
stimulate school music in general. 

Anybody Can Teach. Today 
MENC and AMC are pleased with the 
progress of music in public schools gen- 
erally. But their first goal is still far off: 
to have some form of music education 
reach every pupil in every school. 

Their prescription is simple: Almost 
any teacher who can teach spelling can 
teach music; all teachers should be 
trained to lead simple group singing; all 
grades of elementary and high school 
should devote 20 minutes a day to songs. 
The result would be, according to MENC, 
that the next generation would be the 
most musical in American history. 


Records: All-Time Best 


For its December recording supple- 
ment, the Saturday Review of Literature 
asked 23 of the nation’s most knowledg- 
able magazine and newspaper music crit- 
ics to do nearly the impossible: Pick the 
most “outstanding” phonographic records 
(five albums and five single disks) since 
the advent of recorded sound. The words 
“best” and “greatest” recordings were 
purposely avoided. 

Of the 23 polled, 3 refused, but 20 
came through to show that conductors Ar- 
turo Toscanini and Sir Thomas Beecham 
dominate the electrical era as do no two 
other men. 

Leaders in the final tally: 18 votes 
for Toscanini (among his albums, most 
votes went to Beethoven’s Fifth Sympho- 
ny); 14 for Beecham; 10 for pianist 
Artur Schnabel: 5 for Britain’s Glynde- 
bourne Opera Co. version of Don Gio- 
vanni, 4 for its Figaro; and 5 for soprano 
Bidu Sayao. 





(See: Music School) 
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Hold ’em Down 


When is a strike a strike? Next sea- 
son, said Jim Gallagher of the Chicago 
Cubs, member of the Baseball Rules 
Committee, it will be when the ball is 
between the batter’s armpits and knee 
tops. 

Out will be the time-honored regu- 
lation that the strike zone is between a 
player’s shoulders and knees. 

“Umpires rarely call a strike when 
the ball passes over the lettering on a 
player’s uniform,” Gallagher explained. 
“The rules committee is just [making] 
the code read the way the game is 
played.” 


Scratch One Eleven 


St. Louis University, which has had 
a football team since 1888, last week an- 
nounced it was giving up the sport for 
“the immediate fyture.” 

The Rev. Paul C. Reinert, president, 
declared: “The proportions that college 
football have assumed today demand that 
an institution place its program on a 
rigorous business basis. In an institution 
of higher learning which is forced to 
husband its funds . . . any channeling of 
resources from the essential academic 
objectives . . . could not be justified.” 

Estimated 1948-49 football loss to 
St. Louis, which prefers basketball any- 
way: $200,000. 


The Auction Block 


Toward the end of the second day, 
the annual winter meeting of baseball’s 
major leagues was bidding fair to become 
the dullest in modern history. Reporters 
waited fruitlessly outside closed Ameri- 
can and National League sessions. Not a 
single player-trade—life-blood of winter 
stove league gossip—had been made, and 
none seemed in the offing. 

The most startling announcement, 
thumbtacked to the paper blackboard in 
one of the little green parlors of the 
Hotel Commodore’s ballroom floor in 
New York, was a mildly interesting note 
that the Cardinals would begin the 1950 
season in St. Louis Apr. 18 with the 
Pittsburgh Pirates in the first night open- 
er on record. 

The log jam in the baseball timber 
trading, complained Washington’s vener- 
able Clark Griffith, had developed be- 
cause nobody, seemingly, wanted to part 
with anybody. The most inept of last 
summer’s big league ball players had 
suddenly taken on a _ starlike luster. 
“They want to offer us junk,” moaned 
Griffith. “We'd be better off standing 
pat.” 

Even a trade of outfielder Marv 
Rickert of the Boston Braves to Pitts- 
burgh for an unidentified minor leaguer 
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" Acme 
Dark and Stanky. A trading jam suddenly became a flood. (SEE: The Auction) 


and a rumored $50,000 failed to blow 
away the ivory mart doldrums. 

“Maybe,” said Cleveland General 
Manager Hank Greenberg, the old De- 
troit larruper, “a few toddies at the Stork 
will loosen up the boys.” By this he meant 
Baseball Commissioner A. B. (Happy) 
Chandler’s dinner for club owners and 
representatives scheduled that night at 
New York’s swank Stork Club. 

Lubricant. Near midnight, the 
Stork toddies apparently had gotten in 
their work. The Philadelphia Athletics, 
suddenly flinging caution to the winds, 
made the first big trade. Announced 
Assistant Manager Earle Mack: The A’s 
had given four players and $100,000 to 
the impoverished St. Louis Browns for 
outfielder Paul Lehner and Bob Dillinger, 
one of the best third basemen in the 
business. 

Next day, a joint meeting of both 
leagues halted the trading temporarily 
while Commissioner Chandler threw out 
the controversial bonus rule and was 
voted a $15,000 increase in his yearly 
$50,000 salary. Then a flood of deals be- 
gan in earnest. 

Turnover. Easily the most ‘sensa- 
tional trade since Pearl Harbor was a 
six-man swap by which the Braves sent 
their double-play combination of short- 
stop Alvin Dark, 1948’s “rookie of the 
year,” and second baseman Eddie Stanky 
to the Giants for sluggers Sid Gordon 
and Willard Marshall, infielder Buddy 
Kerr and pitcher Sam Webb. All told, the 
deal involved $500,000 worth of playing 
talent. 

The Browns sent second baseman 
Gerry Priddy to Detroit for pitcher Lou 
Kretlow and more than $100,000. The 
Athletics traded third baseman Hank 
Majeski to the Chicago White Sox for 
pitcher Ed Klieman. The Braves sent 
pitcher Bill Voiselle to the Chicago Cubs 
for infielder Gene Mauch and cash. Out- 
fielder Ron Northey and infielder Lou 
Klein of the Cardinals went to Cincinnati 
for outfielder Harry Walker and an un- 
identified minor leaguer. At the week’s 


end, Yanks and Detroit swapped rookie 
first baseman Dick Kryhoski and prob- 
lem-child outfielder Dick Wakefield. 
Before it was over, 24 major and two 
minor league players had changed uni- 
forms; baseball writers had had their 
busiest moments since the World Series; 
fans had plenty to talk about until spring. 


Shambling Match 


In Detroit last week, Michigan Box- 
ing Commissioner Floyd Stevens angrily 
slammed the door on any repetition of 
former heavyweight king Joe Louis’s ex- 
hibition stopover. 

Stevens suspended heavyweight Lee 
Oma for 30 days and fined him $500 for 
running out on a contract to meet Louis 
in the show. Oma had withdrawn after 
his manager complained that the Louis 
tour was real fighting, not exhibition 
matches. 

Next, Stevens reviewed the “double- 
header” which was substituted for the 
Oma engagement and in which Louis 
boxed Roscoe Toles, of Detroit, and 
Johnny Flynn of Rochester, N.Y., five 
rounds each. Fans who had failed to 
leave after the bouts started booed the 
lethargic demonstration throughout. 

From now on, Stevens decided, there 
will be no more boxing exhibitions in 
Michigan. 


Or Else... 


Florida high school football coaches 
last week decided to have something to 
say about the vacancy at the University 
of Florida, caused by the dismissal of 
head coach Ray Wolf. 

Irked by the university’s attempts 
to bring in out-of-state coaches Henry 
Sanders of UCLA, or Jim Tatum of 
Maryland, the State High School Coaches 
Association ordered Florida to hire one 
of its members—or to forget about Asso- 
ciation “support.” 

The support: inducing state high 
school stars to enroll at Florida. 
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from the next session of Congress, but tobacco and liquor will not be 
among the items affected. 


BOLSTERED BY THE BUILDING BOOM, G.I. insurance dividends and strike-—fostered 
backlogs, business activity will continue at high levels through at 
least the next six months, according to unofficial estimates of the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN will get a similar prediction from his Council of Economic Ad- 
visers in their annual report now in preparation. 
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for the second half is not so clear. Unless the President decides to 
step it up with heavy defense spending, activity could fall off some- 
what after mid-year. 


NEARLY ALL BUSINESSES are in the final stages of their postwar expansion. Cor- 
poration reports to SEC and the Commerce Department indicate that only 
the public utilities industry will spend more for plant and equipment 
during the first quarter of 1950 than in the same 1949 period. 


TODAY'S BALANCE between inflation and deflation is a delicate matter, Says Gov- 
ernor M. S. Szymczak of the Federal Reserve Board. He thinks it calls 
for more conservative handling of some types of loans such as for 
automobiles, major appliances and furniture because too much credit 
for these purchases now could exhaust the future market. 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMISTS FIGURE the total of personal income next year will top 
$217 billion—-with $20 billion going for individual income taxes, $15 
billion for savings and $182 billion for consumer spending. 


sales larger than this year, but consumer durable goods such as re- 
frigerators, washers and ranges may taper slightly. 


MALON C. COURTS, Atlanta investment banker and chairman of the Federal taxation 
committee of the Investment Bankers Association, predicts one more 
year of deficit spending with only minor tax changes due to "political 
considerations," followed by substantial tax reductions. 


WHEN TAX REDUCTIONS COME, Courts thinks, the consequences will be the same as 
those generated by the tax cutting which began in 1921--full employ- 
ment, business expansion, scientific progress and plenty of risk capi- 
tal for free enterprise. 


IMMINENT ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENTS have often been forecast by the annual meet-— 
ings of the Society of Automotive Engineers. Among predictions mem- 
bers will hear next month is this: Developments under way will make 
it possible to drive an automobile 150 miles on one gallon of gas. 


ALBERT T. ARMITAGE, president of Coffin & Burr, Boston investment bankers and 
the new president of the Investment Bankers Association, wants his 
fellow—bankers to dig up an entirely new vocabulary for use in a cam- 
paign to develop more capital for industry. He would blacklist such 
unfortunate phrases as "equity capital" and sell the investor "an in- 
terest in the business," a "partnership" or "ownership" interest. 


WHEN GRASS ROOTS CUSTOMERS have been made to realize they have acquired an 
“ownership interest" they will begin to appreciate, Armitage thinks, 
that strikes hurt, loose Government spending drains their profits and 
unearned pensions, handouts and free services are destructive. 

DUMONT LABORATORIES, INC., organized in 1931 with $500 capital and $70 sales 
the first year, today has $22 million in assets and expects $80 mil- 
lion worth of business next year. Founder Dr. Allen B. DuMont is 
against marketing color television until it is as clear and well de- 
fined as black and white pictures are now. 
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Chrysler Story: 1950 


K. T. Keller, president of the Chrys- 
ler Corp., came up with a neat answer 
to a big question last week. 

More than a million customers had 
bought the company’s 1949 models. The 
*49-ers, having become an _ established 
part of the contemporary scene, were 
passing into history. What would be an 
effective way of raising the curtain on 
the company’s 1950 models? 

On Nov. 29, K. T. sent a 136-word 
telegram to 900 reporters, editors, pub- 
lishers and technical men all over the 
nation. The gist of it was this: If ma- 
terials and other factors permitted, 
Chrysler would hold an at-home party— 
a press and radio preview of 34 new 
passenger car models—Chryslers, De- 
Sotos, Dodges and Plymouths—in Detroit 
Dec. 15. This date was later confirmed by 
letter. On Thursday of last week more 
than 500 guests arrived in taxis and 
Chrysler service cars for luncheon at 1 
o’clock. 

After registering, they passed down 
a line of attractive models (girls, not 
cars) who selected  alphabetically- 
arranged guest name badges and pinned 
them on lapels. Then they went to an 
upper floor of the engineering building. 
At tables decorated with red carnations 
they ate turkey, with dressing and all 
the fixings. K. T. presided at the main 
table. At the head of other tables sat 
Chrysler division presidents, crack engi- 
neers and managers. 

Good Enough to Eat. While guests 
relaxed, K. T. genially took the floor. 
By now, most were eating their ice cream 
—yellow replicas of the 1950 Plymouths 
they would soon see on the showroom 
floor. K. T. said anybody who looked 
around would see that Chrysler had done 
the best it could to polish up its brass 
for the occasion. One by one he called 
on them to take a bow—B. E. Hutchin- 
son, finance committee chairman; F. M. 
Zeder, vice president in charge of en- 
gineering; H. L. Weckler, general man- 
ager of Chrysler Corp.; D. A. Wallace, 
president of the Chrysler division; D. S. 
Eddins, president and general manager 
of the Plymouth division; L. L. Colbert, 
president of the Dodge division; C. E. 
Bleicher, president of the DeSoto divi- 
sion, and others. 

After applause for each, Keller 
waved his speech. His public relations de- 
partment had told him, he said, that the 
way to make a hit with newspapermen 
was to hand them a typewritten copy of 
what he was going to say. He was pre- 
pared to hand out the copies later, but he 
felt he should read a bit of it just to make 
it official. 

New, all New. He told his guests 
they would see 34 new models, assured 
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them each would “look new going and 
coming and from bumper to bumper.” 
Then he went on: “We have spent more 
than $20 million on changes, and more 
than 50,000 of our new cars will be com- 
pleted by the end of December.” 

Since pre-war days, said K. T., 
Chrysler has added more than 5 million 
square feet of manufacturing floor space. 
Capacity production, to be reached with- 
in a few months, will exceed 7,100 cars a 
day as compared with 6,000 a day before 
the war. 

“When we introduced our last mod- 
els,” K. T. continued, “some eyebrows 
were raised because we dared reject what 
seemed to some people to be the accepted 
design trend. But what really happened 
was—we had pioneered again. . . . The 





Acme 


K. T. Keller. His 573 guests dropped in 
for lunch. (SEE: Chrysler Story) 


fact that more people bought our cars in 
1949 than in any other year in our history 
seems pretty good proof to us that peo- 
ple like what we are doing.” 

He adjourned the luncheon by in- 
viting his guests to come to the show- 
rooms and inspect and comment on the 
new models. 

The Cars. The preview was in two 
parts. Seventeen cars, the lower-priced 
models of the four divisions, were in a 
handsome showroom of the engineering 
administration building. This is the room 
where Chrysler dealers regularly come to 
see the company’s cars. Seventeen of the 
more expensive models, as well as trucks 
and other Chrysler products, were ex- 
hibited in the general office building 
showroom. 

Guests discovered that appearance 
improvements, sleek and. graceful exte- 
rior lines, did, in fact, run from bumper 
to bumper—striking new grilles, front 
fender moldings, new longer and higher 


rear fenders, a new grouping of tail and 
stop lights. 

The interiors of all cars have new 
upholstery fabrics and patterns, improved 
instrument panels and fittings, optional 
hard plastic steering wheels in varied 
colors. 

Super-Sportster. DeSoto, Dodge 
and Chrysler have added an entirely new 
model—a hard-top convertible to com- 
bine the sweeping lines and complete 
visibility of the standard convertible with 
solid steel top safety. Windows and win- 
dow posts can be lowered flush with the 
rim of the body. 

The DeSoto carry-all sedan, which 
has an uninterrupted 78-inch floor space 
when the rear seat is down, provides an 
extra four inches for salesmen’s sam- 
ples and sample cases by a clever device 
that drops a section of the floor four 
inches when desired. The additional 
space would also be useful for camping 
equipment or sleeping accommodations. 

Revolutionary mechanical changes 
were not expected in any of the Chrysler 
lines, because so many important changes 
were made last year. All four lines have 
the same wheelbase as last year and 
about the same over-all size. Too, all 
models emphasize interior roominess, ease 
of entrance and exit, and the chair-height 
seats the company found highly popular 
last year. 

Almost all models have larger rear 
windows, with up to 33% greater glass 
area. Other important safety features are 
12-inch brakes on the DeSoto and Chrys- 
ler six-cylinder models, giving 15% more 
lining contact than the 11-inch type did. 

January Showings. First public 
showing will come division by division, 
beginning the first week of January. No 
pictures or prices will be released until 
then. 

Back of the showing was a bit of 
K. T.’s homely philosophy. More homey 
than to hire a hall, he felt, would be to 
open all doors and show the cars close 
to the spot where they were made. It 
made the welcome all the warmer. 

Everybody from K. T. down to fore- 
men and shop workers had had a hand in 
getting ready for the big influx of visi- 
tors. Public relations were handled by 
James Lee, of Ross & Lee, New York. 

After cocktails came the post-pre- 
view dinner. Then K. T. announced there 
would be no more speeches and the pro- 
gram was officially over. “But don’t go,” 
he urged, “stick around and we'll shoot 
the breeze with you till bedtime.” 

Bedtime came and many were still 
talking about the new models and pros- 
pects for the coming year. It was just the 
beginning of Chrysler’s 1950 story. 


John L.—Oil Salesman 


More coal operators are going into 
the fuel oil business. Last week, . John 
D. Battle, executive vice president of 
the National Coal Association, explained 
why. 

“It’s an aftermath,” he said, “of 
the ruthless policy pursued by John L. 
Lewis’s union in forcing coal costs out 
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of line with one of its principal com- 
petitors—oil.” According to Battle, it 
proves John L. is “the best oil salesman 
in the country.” 

One of the large southern West Vir- 
ginia coal producers, the Pocahontas 
Coal Co., announced its new procedure 
for protecting its customers from Lewis’s 
strikes, long holidays and _ three-day 
work-weeks. In cooperation with Stand- 
ard Oil of California it will build a $1 
million oil terminal at Portland, Me. 
Standard will supply Pocahontas and the 
company will sell to firms now using oil 
because their coal supply has been un- 
certain. After huge storage tanks have 
been prepared along the Atlantic Coast 
it is expected that other coal companies 
will make truck deliveries of oil. 

Bluntly Pocahontas officials ex- 


plained that its course was due to coal’s 
But the company 


“undependability.” 


BLAS 
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hopes its customers will eventually re- 
turn to coal. By serving them with oil, 
meanwhile, it hopes to regain their busi- 
ness for its own mines under annual 
heating contracts calling for whichever 
fuel is cheaper or available. 

C. H. Sprague & Co., of Boston, part 
owner of the New River Co., began sell- 
ing oil some months ago. 

Operators estimate that fuel needs 
calling for 15 million to 20 million tons 
of coal have been supplied by oil this 
year. Chief losses in coal deliveries 
were to the bunkers and storage tanks 
of large utilities. President Joseph C. 
Moody of the Southern Coal Producers 
Association pointed out: 

ee Labor now represents 60% of 
the cost of producing coal. 

e @ In proportion to population, the 
use of coal has declined since 1929. 

een 1929, Americans used 519 
million tons and in 1948, despite a large 
national growth, consumption had risen 
to only 531 million tons annually. 
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“Buvez glace.” Surpless (third from right) prints “drink iced” 


ee But, meanwhile, the demand 
for natural gas and petroleum had in- 


creased 2¥% times. 


Pepsi in the Desert 


Seven years ago, Allan Surpless, a 
lieutenant from Brooklyn, N. Y., splashed 
ashore at Oran in Algeria with U.S. 
amphibious forces. Surpless is a big man 
(200 pounds, 6 feet, 1), but he didn’t 
get far. A machine-gun bullet hit him in 
the leg. By the time he got back on his 
feet and out of the hospital, the war had 
jumped off for Sicily and Italy. 

Surpless didn’t enjoy being left be- 
hind in North Africa. Like all Yanks 
he was eager to push on until the war 
was won. A graduate of New York Uni- 
versity, he wanted to be free to return 
home and practice law with his father, a 
New York Magistrate’s Court judge. 





Acheson-Pathfinder 
on the cases. 


But last week, Surpless was back in 
North Africa, proprietor of a thriving 
business in Casablanca and willing to 
admit that the day he was wounded was 
one of the luckiest of his life. 

O.K. by the Koran. Soon after he 
was released from a hospital at Oran, he 
met and married a pretty French bru- 
nette. Then he got the idea for his busi- 
ness. North Africa’s hot winds, he dis- 
covered, gave a man a thirst that beer, 
liquor or wines couldn’t satisfy. Local 
soda pop was available, but its taste 
varied from day to day and fortunate was 
the buyer who got a bottle that didn’t 
contain one or more flies. 

By the time Surpless was discharged 
as a captain in New York in January 
1946, he knew what he wanted to do. He 
went to the offices of Pepsi-Cola Co., and 
persuaded officials that French Africa’s 
11 million non-alcohol-drinking Arabs 
represented a big, thirsty soft-drink mar- 
ket. 

Pepsi-Cola liked his idea, but it was 


not until August 1947, that the company 
gave him the go-ahead, sent him off to 
introduce its product to Morocco. On his 
own so far as financing was concerned, 
Surpless had to find a Moroccan investor 
with dollars because Pepsi-Cola had 
specified no francs, no pesetas, 

It took Surpless a year to find his 
man, Isaac A. Levy, an American ex- 
G.L, who with three brothers had founded 
a banking house at Casablanca. Levy put 
up $300,000 for the “most modern bot- 
tling plant in North Africa.” 

Grand Opening. While the plant 
was building on Casablanca’s Guererro 
Blvd., Surpless set up a distribution sys- 
tem and advertising campaign. Two 
months ago he put on his own private 
D-Day with all the fanfare of a Holly- 
wood premiere. 

Surpless’s venture was a_ success 
from the day the assembly line started 
rolling at 75 bottles a minute. Ten new 
red-white-and-blue trucks deliver the 
plant’s top output (3,000 cases a day 
retailing at 7¢ a bottle) to Casablanca 
and environs, but Surpless can’t keep up 
with demand. 

Last week, with a hit on his hands, 
he was planning a $100,000 increase in 
bottling capacity and talking of intro- 
ducing Pepsi-Cola in Fez, Morocco’s re- 
ligious capital (pop. 200,900). 


Cigar Factory Babies 


Florida’s Jno. H. Swisher & Sons, 
already producing 10% of the nation’s 
cigars, has discovered a way to boost 
stogie output still further—by catering 
to the baby trade. 

High on the fourth floor of the com- 
pany’s Jacksonville factory, but not quite 
above the aroma of dried burley, Swisher 
maintains a 10,000-square-foot nursery 
for youngsters 14 months to 6 years old. 

In a roof-top world of sandboxes and 
slides, the kids get supervised play and 
sleep while their mothers—freed from 
worry by nursery director Louise Boling 
and 21 assistants—turn out King Ed- 
wards and King Alberts at a record clip. 

Just how fast was revealed last 
week: A survey showed that nursery- 
child mothers rated,  efficiency-wise, 
among the top 10% of Swisher workers. 
They were absent less often. They wasted 
less tobacco. Because the demand for 
nursery vacancies exceeds supply by a 
3-to-1 ratio, mothers compete on the pro- 
duction line to keep junior enrolled. 

Proxy Mothering. Nowhere could 
they get a better deal. For only $3 a 
week, for instance, night shift wrapper- 
layer Bobbie Adkins can deposit her 3- 
year-old Wayne with director Boling on 
Monday afternoon and leave him there 
continuously until Friday night. For the 
money, Wayne gets dietician-supervised 
meals, regulated tooth brushings and the 
like, physical exams every three months 
—and no spankings. 

The nursery, which cost $50,000 to 
install, needs $35,000 a year to keep it 
going. “But it’s well worth it,” says 
president Carl S. Swisher. “The intangi- 
ble benefits in public relations and em- 
ploye relations are almost incalculable.” 
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Dollars & Flounces 


“What makes a $3,200 dress?” 

The Chicago Daily News took the 
question right out of the mouths of read- 
ers who had been following news of the 
gown to be worn Dec. 23 by Jeanne 
Brucker at the city’s debutante cotillion 
and answered it. 

An exclusive design, such as this one 
by Paris’s Christian Dior, is comparable 
to an original work of art, said the News. 
To Dior’s price is added the import duty 
plus the store (Marshall Field) mark- 
up. The creation consists of 125 yards of 
silk tulle, about 20 yards of satin drap- 
ing, hundreds of lace and ruffled flounces 
on underskirts—all handsewn by French 
seamstresses. 

Miss Brucker won the dress for sell- 
ing tickets in a benefit contest. 


Beauty from the Beach 


A fantastic clock marks the coming 
of the New Year in Don Preston’s shop in 
New York. Its face is a cross section of 


the trunk of a buttonwood tree—stained 
mossy green and polished. Its hands are 
cat-tails. They point to midnight on 
numerals made of wood fungi. The pen- 
dulum is a fungus swinging on a reed and 
the weights are pine cones. The struc- 
ture is topped by green pine needles and 
white plastic New Year’s bells. 

This timepiece doesn’t run. It is 
merely a decoration. It is made of things 
that anybody might find in his back yard 
or in a nearby swamp or woods. 

Wooden Dragons. When Don Pres- 
ton was a youngster he used to collect 
driftwood around his mother’s summer 
home at Delaware Water Gap. He in- 
sisted his pieces looked like hand-carved 
figures of flowers and dragons. But no 
one paid much attention. After World 
War IIl—and fire years in the Army— 
Don decided to be a florist, took a degree 
in floriculture at Rutgers University. 
When he discovered that driftwood was 
beginning to appear in stores and homes 
across the country he began collecting 
once again, this time in earnest. 

Now his shop is a weird magic forest 


of twisted roots and branches. Some of 
them he uses in decorative arrangements 
to fill orders that come from as far away 
as Hollywood. Others he polishes and 
sells just as they are. A few he makes 
into pieces of furniture. 

On a New Jersey beach he found a 
small cedar tree that had been damaged 
so that its branches grew horizontally. It 
had been bleached gray by water and 
sun and seasoned by some 20 years’ ex- 
posure until it was tougher and harder 
than new wood. Now it is the base of a 
glass-topped table in his livingroom. On 
a nearby stand is a statuette, a little bal- 
let dancer, carved by the ocean and cast 
up on the beach at Oyster Bay, Long Is- 
land. A blocky sumac root with five up- 
turned branches makes a candelabrum, 
wired for electricity. 

Preston picked up a fire-charred 
stump in a swamp, rubbed it down to 
hard wood, found he had a goblin sail- 
boat with mainsail and jib. Sometimes he 
piles exotically shaped driftwood in the 
fireplace—not to burn but to look at when 
there’s no fire. In decorative arrange- 
ments he combines it with yucca pods, lo- 
tus lily seed pods, Peruvian moss cacti, 
okra pods, rocks and shells—anything 
that has line and interest. © 

Treatment. Wood fungus, he says, 
is good from the day you pick it up, 
though it helps to spray it with an insect 
bomb and then cover it with a protective 
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Preston’s gleanings. His coffee table is plate glass set on a piece of cedar driftwood; ballerina (above) is also cedar. Cande- 
labrum is sumac root wired for electricity; two more pieces of driftwood (below) form man resting under tree. 
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coat of plastic spray. Driftwood pieces he 
goes over with a fine wire brush to re- 
move dirt and rotten spots. Then he trims 
off unwanted sections, sandpapers the 
piece, rubs in a wood filler paste, sand- 
papers again with crocus paper for a final 
finish and sprays with plastic. When he 
wants to add color he uses liquid dye. 
But most driftwood enthusiasts prefer the 
natural bleached color of the wood. 

He finds some of his best pieces near 
roads that were cut through the woods 
some 15 or 20 years ago (driftwood should 
be that old to be properly seasoned). 
Some of the most effective are roots that 
have forced their way tortuously through 
rocky ground. Swamps, deserts, forests, 
beaches, in any part of the country have 
something to offer collectors of driftwood. 
To make something of it takes work, 
imagination and—in Don Preston’s case 
—a touch of something like magic. 


Grand Bake-Off 


One difference between ordinary pas- 
try-dough desserts and the “Water-Rising 
Nut Twists” that Mrs. Ralph E. Smafield, 
young Detroit, Mich., housewife, bakes 
for her electrical engineer husband and 
her 244-year-old-son is that the latter deli- 
cacies rise in water. Another difference 
is that a fortnight ago Mrs. Smafield 
received $50,000 for one batch. She baked 
it in the Grand Ballroom of New York’s 
Waldorf Astoria hotel. 

Hers was the highest award in the 
Pillsbury 80th Anniversary national reci- 
pe contest. Laura Rott, who lives on a 
farm near Naperville, Ill., and works in a 
factory there, got the second prize of $10,- 
000 for her “Mint Surprise Cookies.” 
“Carrie’s Creole Chocolate Cake’ won 
third place and $4,000 for Mrs. R. W. 
Sprague, former English and journalism 
teacher, from San Marino, Cal. 

‘Hand-Cranker, Please. They were 
among the 100 finalists—97 women and 
three men—from 37 states, the District of 
Columbia and Alaska, who were brought 
to New York by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for 
a big final bake-off. For it, 100 General 
Electric ranges were set like tanks in bat- 
tle formation on the rose colored velvet 
carpet of the Waldorf grand ballroom. 
Each contestant was presented with the 
stove at which she (or he) worked, plus 
the gleaming red topped table and chair 
that stood beside it and an electric mixer 
and spice chest—in addition to $200, the 
trip to and from New York and a two- 
day stay there as guest of Pillsbury. Any 
other equipment needed to prepare a reci- 
pe was forthcoming. When Mrs. Carl C. 
Witt, of Atchison, Kan., explained that 
her caramel-nut-ice-cream could not be 
properly made in a refrigerator, she got 
what she wanted: an old-fashioned hand- 
cranked freezer. A smartly uniformed 
Waldorf bus boy kept her supplied with 
dishpans of cracked ice. 

Mrs. Ethel Hansen, 62-year-old Pres- 
byterian missionary who flew down from 
Anchorage, Alaska, to enter her “Alaskan 
Cobbler,” brought her own cranberries. 
Two women brought eggs, but all the rest 
used ingredients furnished by- the com- 
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New twist. Mrs. Smafield’s recipe was 
worth $50,000 (SEE: Grand Bake-Off) 


pany—even to such oddities as wheat 
germ and cultured sour cream. There was 
enough of everything for several recipes, 
since cooks were permitted to repeat until 
they were satisfied as long as they kept 
within time limits—8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Few of them availed themselves of 
this privilege, however. Oblivious of 
camera men with flashlight bulbs, report- 
ers with notebooks and questions, and a 
television crew, they measured, chopped, 
rolled out dough, beat eggs steadily, 
quietly, efficiently as if they were alone 
in their own kitchens. 

Sniff of Garlic. Though there were 
waffles and doughnuts and ice creams 
(with flour, as required), most of the con- 
testants stuck to baked dishes. Among 
these were cakes and bread, cookies, pies 
and other desserts, in that order of popu- 
larity. 

But from the corner occupied by 
Houston James Newman, retired glass 
blower from St. Louis, Mo., came the 
aroma of hamburg and garlic. He said the 
mixture he was baking was called “Extra 
Special Man Cooked Dinner” and that it 
was topped with corn bread batter. He 
refused to divulge what else went into it. 

After seven food editor judges had 
rendered their decision, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt presented the nine top awards 
at a luncheon. Mrs. Smafield, No. 1 win- 
ner, said a part of hers would pay for a 
new home. The others were too flabber- 
gasted to make plans. 


New for the House 


Humidifier. Mois’n-Air is a boon 
to dry skins, to nasal passages and 
furniture. Its job is to restore moisture to 
air in artificially heated rooms; it does 
it simply and well. Place the two porous 
ceramic “evaporators” upright in the 
glazed pottery bowl. Pour water in the 
bowl and the rest of the process is auto- 
matic. The bowl comes in green, ivory 
or light blue. Price for the whole set is 
$4.98. 


Easy to Wash. The new Broil- 
Moore pan is for housewives who dislike 
using the large oven broiling pan for a 
small amount of food. Made of glass- 
coated steel, this round pan (13% inches 
across) cleans without scouring. The rack 
that comes with it doubles as cake cooler 
or hot dish holder. For a gray pan, 
$1.15; for one with red trim, $1.45. 

No Wires. Large pictures and mir- 
rors hang straight and securely on the 
Wire-Less hanger. From a metal bracket 
which is nailed into the wall hangs a fine- 
ly threaded bolt. The bolt, in turn, has a 
nut on it which supports a sturdy hook 
on which an eyelet on the back of the 
picture is fitted. Once the picture is 
hung, the nut can be adjusted up or 
down, as little as 1/100 of an inch. A 
card with two hangers costs 50¢. 

No Splash. A new beater, the An- 
drock, has been made with a lid to fit 
over the top of the one-quart Pyrex pitcher. 
The beater’s red handle matches the red 
ounce- and cup-marks on the pitcher. 
Charge for the combination is $1.95. 

Take-Apart. A comparatively little 
bit of money buys a big amount of stor- 
age, writing and studying space in a steel 
Sect-o-desk (see picture). There can be 
one of each or two of a kind of side units: 
a two-drawer file (on roller bearings) or 
a shelved cabinet. The top which fits 
snugly over the units, measures 244% by 
50 inches; the units are 30 inches high. 
Unassembled, the pieces are easy to move 
around. And when a desk is no longer 
needed, the side pieces can be stacked to 
form a standard-height filing cabinet. 
The colors are olive drab or a muted 
gray, but the desk’s surface takes new 
paint or wallpaper well. The three pieces 
cost $49.50. 


To find out where New for the House 
products may be purchased, send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to PATH- 
FINDER, Women’s Department, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 





Sect-o-desk. It comes by the piece, each 
cabinet costing $21.50. (SEE: New for) 
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Blasted Ducks 
In Bismarck, N. D., last week, the 


“Not Welcome” sign was out for visiting 
ducks. Invaded by thousands of migrat- 
ing waterfowl, North Dakota officials 
acted to keep them from settling down 
for the winter. The weapons were flares, 
bombs and other explosives. 

First project was the “bombing” of 
Lake Ilo, near Dunn Center, where some 
40,000 ducks had gathered. Other lakes 
and rivers were scheduled next in the 
drive to keep the ducks moving south. 
Too many ducks would play havoc with 
state crops. 
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Christmas Birds 


This week—from Dec. 24 to Jan. 2— 
amateur and professional bird enthusi- 
asts in some 400 areas throughout the 
United States will take to the woods and 
fields. Their objective: to take the 50th 
annual Christmas bird count. 

This voluntary labor was begun 
among bird lovers in 1899 at the sugges- 
tion of the late Dr. Frank M. Chapman, 
one of America’s foremost ornithologists 
and curator of birds of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. 

Dr. Chapman’s purpose was humane. 
At the turn of the century a popular out- 
door sport was the annual Christmas bird 
shoot—when hunters vied during the holi- 
days to see how many birds of all types 
they could kill in one day. 

Bloodless Hunt. Dr. Chapman 
reasoned the annual competition would 
be more constructive if humans could be But far more important «= Gaines 
induced to see how many birds they could 
count—without shooting. The first cen- 


sus, 50 years ago this Christmas, was an nourishes EVE RY INCH of your dog! 


unexpected success. Twenty-frve reports 
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came in from enthusiasts scattered be- Right you are, Scottie . . . Gaines costs job it does for you. From your nose to 
tween Massachusetts and California. less to feed than any other type of dog your tail, Gaines nourishes EVERY INCH 
___ Since then, the number of bird-count- food! That’s marvelous for your master. of you. It provides every type of nour- 
ing reports has grown yearly and the But what counts the most is the grand ishment dogs are known to need. 


census itself has become a joint under- 


taking of the National Audubon Society 
ee a, US Fuk aad eee Eee THIS MUCH NOURISHMENT in each pound of Gaines! 


It still is voluntary and competitive. Re- To build strongbodies—as much _ For strong bones and teeth —the 

sults are studied by Dr. John Aldrich, proteins as in 1% Ibs. fresh beef minerals that would be provided ke 

Fish & Wildlife bird chief, and published br 494 - the ‘chee 

annually in Audubon Field Notes, which For energy—as much carbohy- y 

he edits. Counting groups compete to see drates as in 2 quarts cooked For red-blooded vitality—as sale 

which will have the highest totals, with oatmeal much iron as in % Ib. beef liver SS 
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Northern bird lovers, however, are by coat—the fats that would be MIN RALS dogs are known to need 

no means left out in the cold when it provided by 1% oz. butter -- » in mere than requires 


: : : quantities 
comes to discovering unexpected species 


braving winter weather. Surprisingly (to 
novices, at least), there are plenty of blue 


jays, chickadees, kinglets, finches and 
other species in most northern states and 0D 0 G FO 0 D by = 
Canada on Christmas Day. 


Five-Hour Day. The counters, usu- 
ally members of local bird societies, are 
required to spend at least five hours in 
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the field in a single day to get their re- 
ports. Each group is limited to an area 
15 miles in diameter, which members 
divide among themselves and cover on 
foot and by car. Reports must include a 
description of weather and ground condi- 
tions as well as bird totals. Last year’s 
winning group was one in Durant, Okla., 
which reported seeing 48 species and 
3,003,326 birds—including an estimated 
3 million blackbirds. 

Frequently the Christmas survey 
turns up rather startling information. 
More bald eagles, America’s national 
bird, are found near Washington, D. C. 
than almost anywhere else. The count 
last Christmas season was 15. The over- 
all count in Washington annually in- 
cludes a barn owl in the venerable Smith- 
sonian Institution’s towers and a duck 
hawk that lives in the Old Post Office 
tower on famed Pennsylvania avenue. 

Cardinals and mocking birds, for- 
merly seldom seen north of Ohio and New 
Jersey, in recent years have moved up to 
Wisconsin and New England for Christ- 
mas. On the other hand the robin, a 
northern bird, has been moving south- 
ward. 

Rising or Falling? But there has 
been no complete analysis of the half cen- 
tury’s total returns to see whether vari- 
ous species are increasing or decreasing. 

“This,” says Dr. Aldrich, “is a big 
job awaiting somebody. Maybe it would 
be an ideal project to celebrate our 50th 
bird count anniversary.” 


Ex-King Cotton 


This month, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, in its final cotton estimate for the 
year, forecast a U.S. crop for 1949 of more 
than 16 million bales—sixth highest on 
record. More significant, however, was 
the fact that, for the first time in history, 
the South failed to lead the nation’s cot- 
ton production. 

A full half of 1949 production was 
accounted for by the West and Southwest 
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—Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. Cotton—king in the Old South 
since Colonial times—had moved West to 
fresher, richer soil, and to startlingly 
higher yields per acre than Dixie had 
ever realized. The era when the South 
could rely on a one-crop agricultural 
economy was, experts agreed, at an end. 

Old Soil, New Crops. Southern 
farmers, planting less than half as much 
cotton as two decades ago, had shifted to 
fruit, cattle, hogs, more grains, poultry, 
peanuts, soybeans, hay and legumes. Cot- 
ton still was the South’s biggest money 
crop, but its farmers were discovering 
that they could make money also on these 
other products. Cotton plantings in Geor- 
gia, for instance, had shrunk from 5.2 
million acres in 1916 to 1.5 million this 
year. Alabama’s cotton acreage had 
dropped by half since 1930, to this year’s 
1.8 million acres. 

The high Western and Southwestern 
yields per acre told the story. California, 
Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, were 
producing a fat 651, 641, 394, and 264 
pounds of cotton per acre, respectively. 
The yield in Mississippi, Alabama, South 
Carolina and Georgia: 258, 229, 211 and 


_180 pounds respectively. 


Flat & Healthy. Not only the West’s 
fresher land, but its topography contrib- 
uted. Its miles of flatter terrain have lent 
themselves readily to mechanization. Its 
dependency on irrigation has proved a 
blessing in disguise; i.e. the cotton gets 
water when it needs it, not when erratic 
nature provides it. Moreover, Western 
land so far has been free from the boll 
weevil, the costly cotton pest that has 
long plagued Southern farmers. 

There was no evidence, however, that 
the South was mourning the shift of cot- 
ton overmuch. It was part of an economic 
emancipation as radical as that of the 
slaves who once tilled the great Southern 
plantations. With increasingly diversi- 
fied agricultural and industrial interests, 
the South’s welfare no longer could be 
tied to the rise and fall of cotton prices. 





Quotes 





We are flogging to death the horse 
[capitalism] that has carried us closer 
to our goals than we have been before.— 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Women always look better with 
clothes on—no matter how little—any- 
where, any place, any time.—Mollie Par- 
nis, dress designer. 


I don’t know any woman whose 
background and experience and knowl- 
edge of national and international affairs 





Pathfinder 
Nellie Ross. A woman at the helm? 


prepare her to take over the office of 
President of the United States.—Mrs. 
Nellie Tayloe Ross, director of the U.S. 
Mint. 


When the CIO made a start toward 
cleaning house, it did not throw out the 
left wing. It threw out the east wing, 
the wing that has always looked to Mos- 
cow for guidance. We did not throw out 


the radicals.—Emil Rieve, president, Tex- 
tile Workers Union, CIO. 


Young man, your speech has done 
a great disservice to the cause of peace. 
—Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, to Ukrainian 
U.N. delegate, who charged U.S. with 
organizing displaced persons for war. 


My 1950 campaign is already un- 
der way. The highlight of my drive, as I 
see it now, will be a house-to-house can- 


vass.—Rep. Edwin Hall (R.—N.Y.). 


At the moment, Malaya is one of 
the points in the world where the Com- 
munist cold war is tending to emerge 
into a hot condition.—Sir Stafford Cripps. 


I did not find what I had expected 
to find and that was a widespread de- 
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mand for action by the Government rela- 
tive to unemployment.—Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer. 


There is no doubt that we now 
possess the know-how to build practical 
aircraft that will fly at speeds of 1,000 or 
1,500 miles an hour or more.—S. Paul 
Johnston, director, Institute of Aeronauti- 
cal Sciences. 


I found in Ghandi my saint and 
seer. He gave me peace of mind and 
serenity of soul which shall endure for- 
ever. My life as a teacher ended when 
Ghandi died.—Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
retired head of New York’s Community 
Church. 


Nazism went out with total capi- 
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THE LADIES AGREE 


I FIND FLEISCHMANN 
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WOW-— Buy 3 packages at a 
time. Keep it handy. Won't spoil 
—all pure yeast, contains no filler. 
Always fast rising —dependable. 
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tulation. You can’t kill a man twice. And 


communism is at its lowest ebb since 
1917. The young people don’t want com- 
munism. Germany has become a bulwark 
against it in Europe.—Max Brauer, mayor 
of Hamburg. 


The Federal Government spends 
$10 in paper work to execute a purchase 
order. . . . Ten dollars to purchase a 50¢ 
typewriter ribbon seems illogical —Rob- 
ert L. Johnson, president, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. 


If insurance companies go along at 
the present ratio of increase in size it 
is only a matter of time until they have 
all the investment income in the country. 
—William Montgomery, Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


From a ‘practical standpoint, and 
you have to be practical, the- Republicans 
in the South don’t have any roads, 
schools, hospitals, bridges, jobs or policies 
to give out—and neither do the Dixie- 
crats.—Gov. James Folsom, Alabama. 


No good chef is ever out of a job.— 
William Harmon, chef, Mark Hopkins 
hotel, San Francisco. 
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Save Money On 
This Home Mixed 
Cough Syrup 


Big Saving. No Cooking. So Easy. 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily you can 
relieve coughs due to colds, when you try this splendid 
= =" It gives you about four times as much cough 
medicine for your money, and you'll find it truly won- 
derful for real relief. 

Make a syrup with 2 cups of granulated sugar and one 
cup of water. No cooking needed. (Or you can use corn 
syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup.) Then put 
2% ounces of Pinex (obtained from any druggist) in a pint 
bottle, and fill up with your syrup. This makes a full pint 
of medicine that will please you by its quick action. It 
never spoils, and tastes fine—children love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a cough. It 
loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, 
quick'y eases soreness and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a aponal compound of proven tf lents, in 
concentrated form, well-known for its quick action in 
coughs and bronchial irritations. Money refunded if it 
doesn’t please you in every way. 

NEW 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 


3 times as many 
women prefer 


FLEISCHMANN’ YEAST 


How Constipated 
People Can Be 
Kind to Themselves 


Tho of poowie | suffer from chronic 
constipation have found an amazingly eas 
hess thelr ob themselves. ‘They’ don’t 
whip 8 ms wi ca - 
tics. Instead, they turn to Nature’s Remedy. 
For Nature’s Remedy, § tablets, is composed 
entirely of natural, vegetable laxatives—so 
gentle, most people take them at night be- 
cause their is not disturbed, yet regu- 
larity is accompli the next morning. 

Try M at our expense. 25 tablets 25c. Bu 
a box at any drug store and try it. Of gon aoe 
not com y sa’ , return the box and 
unused tablets to us. We will refund your 
money plus postage. 

PLAIN OR CANDY COATED 


=e 
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People 
and Places 





Just Kids. Four-year-old Mike Rec- 
tor, who amazed everyone, including doc- 
tors, by surviving severe burns over 70% 
of his body a year ago, walked again in 
a Washington hospital (right)... . Glen- 
da Sue Schuman and Kenny Cappy won 
the crowns in Miami Beach’s annual 
swim-for-health contest. . . . Philip Bur- 
rows, 20 months, was more angry than 
hurt when a junior-size toilet seat,he dis- 
covered on a Hollywood, Cal., shopping 
trip with his mother slipped firmly over 
his head, had to be hacksawed off... . 
Mrs. Mary Cole, 28, her husband and 11 
children settled down to live snugly in the 
basement of their uncompleted Streator, 
Ill., home. . . . Year-old Bobby Semark, 
Belleville, Ont., suffered no ill effects 
when he swallowed a small light bulb. 


The Well-Dressed Man. The Can- 
adian army’s new outfitting program calls 
for pajamas and bedroom slippers for 
every man. ... The Denver office of the 
Veterans Administration advertised for 
bids for one toupée (red, male).... W. J. 
Kinloch Anderson, lord high kiltmaker 
to King George VI, finally explained what 
kilt-wearers wear under their kilts: trews 
—“short pants made of the same fine 
tartan as the kilt.” 


History, Geography and Art. Fire 
destroyed the century-old log cabin in To- 
peka, Kan., used as a hide-out by aboli- 
tionist John Brown and as a “station” in 
the underground railway before the Civil 
War. ... The Maryland Court of Appeals 
heard arguments over whether the origi- 
nal Star Spangled Banner that flew over 
Ft. McHenry was made in a brewery... . 
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The Blackfoot, Idaho, Bulletin suggested 
editorially that the city of Moscow, Idaho, 
should change its name. ... A jury of 
four art experts refused to rule that an 
“original self portrait by Vincent Van 
Gogh,” bought by Hollywood producer 
William Goetz for more than $50,000, was 
authentic. 


Life Goes On. Mrs. Pauline J. Kur- 
lin, Jacksonville, Fla., 14, gave birth to 
twin boys. ... Mrs. Ida Tessler, Milwau- 
kee, became a grandmother and then a 
great-grandmother within 24 hours. ... 
Luis Carrizales, Des Moines, became a 
father for the 11th time, at 90. 


Age and Beauty. Nancy Deather- 
age, 100, of Tulsa, Okla., rejected the 
matrimonial suit of Cas Barry, 82, be- 
cause he was “much too young.” ... The 
Outlaw, movie starring curvaceous Jane 
Russell, was retitled in Italy, My Body 
Will Warm You. . . . George and Cor- 
nelia Davis, Uno, Va., celebrated 77 years 
of married life with the comment: “Peo- 
ple got no business living this long.” ... 
Movie star Gloria Grahame irritated neg- 
ligee manufacturers and started an argu- 
ment among other glamour girls by ad- 
mitting that she sleeps “in the raw.” 


Where There’s a Will. California 
peach-grower Harvey B. Whitten left his 
$750,000 estate to his brothers and sisters 
with a request that they henceforth vote 
a straight Democratic ticket... . Lucien 
G. Walker, wealthy retired Chicago mer- 
chant, who liver 25 years in a hotel, be- 
queathed his entire estate of more than 
$100,000 to hotel coffee shop waitress 
Leona M. Smith, “who in my old age and 
last illness has really proven to be my 
friend.” 


Root of All Evil. Mayor Ed Gin- 
gerich of Cheviot, Ohio, grudgingly ac- 
cepted a $500-a-year pay raise after tell- 
ing the council he would veto a proffered 
$1,000 raise. . . . Dallas County, Ark., 
voted to build a $300,000 hospital, but 
refused to vote higher taxes to pay for it. 
. . . Raymond W. Nichols, Morristown, 
Minn., sued Western Union for $50 mil- 
lion, to be distributed equally among all 
taxpayers on the ground the telegraph 
company was competing illegally with the 


U.S. Post Office. 


Names Make News. Sharman 
Douglas, 21, daughter of Lewis Douglas, 
U.S. Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James (left), was picked as “The Woman 
of the Year” by Harvard’s Hasty Pudding 
Club. . . . Perpetual Socialist Presiden- 
tial candidate Norman Thomas an- 
nounced he was through running for 
office. ... Lee Roy (Lasses) White, once- 
famed minstrel, died in Hollywood of a 
blood ailment at 61. . . . Elliott Roose- 
velt announced plans to go into radio and 
television production. . . . Ellen Borden 
Stevenson won a Las Vegas divorce from 
Gov. Adlai Stevenson of Illinois on 
charges of extreme mental cruelty. . . . 
Diana Barrymore, actress-daughter of the 
late John Barrymore, suffered painful in- 
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juries when she toppled down the stairs 
of her New York home. . . . Famous old- 
time stars, including William Farnum, 
Francis X. Bushman and Anita King, 
gathered with producer Cecil B. DeMille 
to celebrate the 35th anniversary of the 
first DeMille-produced feature-length 
film, The Squaw Man. . . . Died, in Lon- 
don, Brooklyn-born Mme. Zelie de Lus- 
san, 86, Queen Victoria’s favorite opera 
singer. ... Federal Judge and Mrs. Har- 
old Medina vacationed in Bermuda... . 
Cowboy star Gene Autry revealed he is 
paid $500 a week by his radio sponsor to 
stay away from television cameras. .. . 
The American Vocational Association 
voted to erect a statue to Sen. Walter F. 
George in his home town of Vienna, Ga., 
in appreciation for his contribution to vo- 
cational education. . . . Actress Shirley 
Temple won a divorce from actor John 
Agar. . . . Died, in London, Frederick 
Wensley, 84, famed chief constable of 
Scotland Yard’s criminal investigation di- 
vision. ... The National Arts Foundation 
sent its first shipment of a promised life- 
time supply of cigars to Jean Sibelius, 
venerable Finnish composer. 


Courts of Justice. When a Wichita 
Falls, Tex., judge instructed the jury in a 
car theft case to return a Verdict of inno- 
cent, the foreman dutifully responded: 
“We find the boy that stole the car not 
guilty, your honor.” . . . Jack Waldron, 
Alhambra, Cal., was arrested for driving 
an automobile on the sidewalk and 
through a vacant lot with no license 
plates, title registration, windshield, muf- 
fler, lights, horn, brakes or driver’s li- 
cense. 
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Radio-TV 


Toll 


As the nation last week began to take 
notice of the increasing trend toward vio- 
lence in TV programs, egged on by maga- 
zine and newspaper articles (Pathfinder, 
Nov. 30), California citizens took action. 

In a formal protest lodged with the 
Federal Communications Commission and 
the six Los Angeles video stations, the 
Southern California Association for Bet- 
ter Radio & Television cited the black 
record of one week’s programs, Sunday 
through Saturday, as follows: 91 mur- 
ders, 7 holdups, 3 kidnappings, 10 thefts, 
4 burglaries, 2 jail breaks, 1 murder by 
explosion, 2 suicides, 1 blackmailing. 

“Too numerous to mention” were 
brawls, assault and battery, drunkenness, 
crooked sheriffs, crooked judges. 


Many Are Called ... 


Day after day they wait outside the 
casting offices of the TV studios in New 
York. But few are chosen. 

Most of them do get an audition. Al- 
though the odds against getting even a 
“bit” part are 100 to 1, they anxiously 
scan the scripts given them, hoping the 
“big break” will come. 

New York’s TV studios, swamped 
with applicants, keep large files. CBS has 
5,000 cards, with pictures attached. Each 
contains a complete history of the job- 
seeker. 

Exceptions. Rare though the “big 
break” is, sometimes it comes. Almost 
unique recently was that of 22-year-old 
Robert Casey of Scarsdale, N. Y. Casey, 
who had taken part in amateur plays, had 
no illusions about success professionally. 
When a friend dared him to try out for 
the role of “Henry” in the new TV ver- 
sion of The Aldrich Family (Ezra Stone, 
the radio Henry, is too stocky and bald- 
headed), he decided to try it. He was 
chosen, and Clifford Goldsmith, creator of 
the series, said: “The part of Henry 
couldn’t have suited him better if it had 
been tailored for him in the beginning.” 

Runner-up to Casey’s overnight suc- 
cess was the hit made last fortnight by 
Richard Purdy in the title role of Henry 
IV on CBS’ Studio One (Mon., 10 p.m. 
EST). The next day Broadway theatrical 
agents began calling casting director Rob- 
ert Fryer asking where Purdy had been 
keeping himself. He was “terrific.” Fryer 
referred the calls to Purdy, who said 
dryly: “I’ve been sitting in your offices 
for years, waiting for a break.” 

Purdy had left Broadway, thoroughly 
discouraged, to take a job as secretary to 
the president of an air line when a friend 
suggested he try out for Studio One. Now 
Purdy has more TV offers than he can ac- 
cept. 

About agents, however, Purdy is 
laconic: “When you need them, they are 
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never available. When you don’t, they 
are everywhere.” 

Endless Parade. More than a thou- 
sand dramatic actors and actresses check 
in each week, either by phone or personal 
visit, with NBC casting and dramatic di- 
rector Martin Begley or with his assistant, 
William Kauffman. Some are referred to 
producers of individual shows, some to 
advertising agencies that do their own 
casting, or to television “packaging com- 
panies” that contract for talent. 

“The part I hate,” says Tony Miner, 
producer of Studio One, “is disappointing 
people. But they all get a chance sooner 
or later. And sometimes, you know, some- 
thing wonderful happens.” 


Adams to the Air 


Not since Will Rogers has a radio 
columnist been able to touch political 
news without getting entangled on one 
side or another. Next week (starting Jan. 
3) Minnesota’s best known citizen, Cedric 
Adams, Minneapolis Star columnist, will 
show radio fans how it is done over a 
national network (CBS, Monday through 
Friday, 3:55-4:00 p.m. EST). 

Adams, now heard over WCCO, Min- 
neapolis, talks in a low, folksy tone, seizes 
on the human interest angle of every 
story, dodges political “slants,” and main- 
tains a higher local Hooper-rating than 
any national radio figure. 

Native. Probably the only colum- 
nist in the U.S. both of whose parents 
were born on the Isle of Man, Adams be- 
gan his career on the Minnesota Daily, 
student paper of the University of Minne- 
sota. Exemplifying his local popularity is 
his nickname: “Mr. Northwest.” 


Pay As You See? 


Will television, like radio, ever pay 
its own way? If so, will advertising alone 
pay the bill? 

Most TV promoters, frankly worried 
about the answers to both questions, be- 
gan to take a long look last week at a 
startling report that was issued by The 
Faught Co., a New York firm of business 
consultants. 

Its author, Millard C. Faught, an 
economist-statistician, spent six months 
on research and analysis and came up 
with a 110-page answer. Some of his 
conclusions: 

e @ TV cannot possibly cover the na- 
tion, as radio does now, if advertising 
alone is to pay the bill. 

e e For real coverage, instead of the 
94 existing stations, about 1,000 would be 
needed, plus 200 extra transmitters. 

@ @ One thousand TV stations, with 
40 hours a week of network programs 
and 30 hours of local shows, would cost 
$1,740,352,500 a year. 

© ¢ To meet this huge advertising 
bill it would be necessary for total U.S. 
business to expand by about $80 billion 
a year. 

In a desperate effort to keep costs 
down, warned Faught, TV would be 
forced to sink to a level of “inadequate 
mediocrity.” His alternative: put a “box 
office” on television sets and sell enter- 
tainment and education to the home. 
Significantly, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, quite independently of 
Faught’s study, last week set Jan. 16 as 
the date to start hearings on a number of 
pay-as-you-see television systems. 
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Books 





Communist Case History 


A Communist Party in Action (Yale 
University Press, New Haven: $4) is the 
title given by Willmoore Kendall to his 
translation of A. (Angelo) Rossi’s Physi- 
ologie du Parti Communiste Frangais, an 
analysis of the behavior of the French 
comrades throughout all the twists and 
turns of the party line in the period be- 
tween the era of the Popular Front and 
the eve of the Liberation. 

It is a fascinating exposition of the 
famous “monolithic” discipline in opera- 
tion, and its importance is that the gen- 
eral pattern of French communism is 
applicable to Communist parties every- 
where. The author is himself a former 
Communist. After proving that commu- 
nism by its nature cannot be anything but 
destructive, Rossi argues that this is no 
valid reason for outlawing it in democra- 
tic societies—a point of view with which 
his translator passionately disagrees. 


Southern Cavalier 


It was something to win a reputation 
for bravery in a day when bravery was a 
commonplace and demanded of everyone. 
It seems to have been mainly because 
Gen. John Bell Hood was “the bravest of 
the brave” that he was dubbed “the Mar- 
shal Ney of the Confederacy.” A Ken- 
tuckian by birth and a Texan by adop- 
tion, he commanded the famous and in- 
vincible Texas Brigade of Lee’s Army, 
which broke the Federal lines at Gaines’ 
Mill and at the Second Battle of Manas- 
sas. He lost the use of his left arm in the 





Wide World 
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charge of Gettysburg, and his right leg 
in toto at Chickamauga. But the common 
historical verdict is that both his military 
reputation and his cause might have prof- 
ited if he could have exchanged a little of 
his reckléss bravery for a little more 
professional judgment. 

Marching Through Georgia. In 
Hood: Cavalier General (Prentice-Hall, 
New York: $4), Richard O’Connor, al- 
ready known as the biographer of Civil 
War Gen. George Henry Thomas, proves 
that the vedict in the case of Hood has 
been based upon a single and unjust in- 
stance—the disastrous and humiliating 
defeat of his hungry, weary and dispirited 
Army of Tennessee in the hapless defense 
of Atlanta against Sherman’s invaders. 

Yet O'Connor can exhibit no positive 
evidence that Hood, although.a depend- 
able subordinate officer wherever heavy 
and ferocious fighting was needed, had 
any real capacity for independent com- 
mand. 

The interesting thing, however, is to 
observe how beautifully the personality 
of Hood fitted into the romantic and chiv- 
alric fantasy of the South. Until his fall 
from favor for having attempted what the 
society salons and the newspaper strate- 
gists demanded of him, he was the idol of 
the Confederate women—young, hand- 
some, impulsive, and invested by his 
wounds with a glamorous pathos. 

Social Error. It was part of his 
romantic nature to be highly susceptible 
to their homage and enthusiasm; and in 
the course of the war he found himself en- 
gaged to four different belles—all, ac- 
cording to some reports, at the same time. 
But after his great defeat, he found him- 
self generally snubbed by the aristocratic 
hostesses who had so recently lionized 
and pampered him. 

Three years after the war he was 
married to the beautiful and level-headed 
Anna Marie Hennen, and at the age of 37 
settled down at New Orleans to a series 
of unsuccessful business ventures, to the 
writing of controversial memoirs and to 
raising a family of 11 children. 


The Clowning Sitwells 


The Sitwell triad—Edith, Sir Osbert 
and Sacheverell, in order of birth—are 
sometimes cited as the most representa- 
tive English examples of the “clowning” 
school of poetry. What the high-brow 
critics mean by clowning is an attempt by 
the poet to create an imaginative world, 
or dream-life, having something of the 
esthetic quality of comic pantomime, and 
to superimpose it on the ugly realities of 
modern life. 

This idea was borrowed from some of 
the later French poets. It is usually com- 
bined with a studied eccentricity and a 
contempt for contemporary conventions. 
This shows up, for example, in the Sitwell 
autobiographical abstracts in the British 
Who’s Who, where Edith once advertised 
her haughty distaste for “simplicity, mor- 
ris dancing . . . and every kind of sport 
except reviewer-baiting”; where Sache- 
verell described his favorite recreation as 
chasing London buses and Sir Osbert 





professed to spend his leisure in “regret- 
ting the Bourbons.” But, of course, as 
representatives of an ancient and distin- 
guished country family of Derbyshire 
which has held the same seat since the 
14th century, the Sitwells can be as ag- 
gressively unconventional as they please 
without much sacrifice of respectability. 

Unwilling Moralist. In poetry the 
most successfully clownish of the Sitwells 
is Edith; the least so, though evidently 
much against his will, is Sir Osbert. He 
is afflicted at times with an angry moral- 
ism that interferes with the comic fantasy. 
Last winter Edith and Sir Osbert made a 
joyous and highly successful poetry read- 
ing tour through the United States. It is 
evidently as the result of the high ap- 
proval given them by their audiences that 
a selection of Sir Osbert’s verses for 
American readers has now been issued 
under the title England Reclaimed and 
Other Poems (Little, Brown; Boston: 
$2.75). 

The title pieces are a series of rural 
English portraits reconstructed from 
childish memories of his little world on 
the family estate, and of the characters 
that peopled it—the carpenter, the gar- 
dener, the gamekeeper and various others, 
apparently tenants. 

Pounds of Blood. These are in 
considerable contrast to the sheaf of some- 
what sophomoric satires, written just 
after the war of 1914-18, which form the 
concluding section of the book. In these, 
at times, his bitterness verges upon the 
blasphemous, as when he parodies a 
hymn: 

Eternal Moloch, strong to slay, 
Do not seek to heal or save. 
Lord, it is the better way 

Swift to send them to the grave. 
Those of us too old to go 

Send our sons to face the foe, 
But, O Lord! we must remain 
Here, to pray and sort the slain. 





Wide World 
. - » brother Osbert’s regret for the Bour- 
bons. (SEE: The Clowning Sitwells) 
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Movies 





Andrews & Hayward. Cynicism, tears 
and a new twist to an old story. 


Sob-and-Throb Job 


My Foolish Heart (Samuel Gold- 
wyn-RKO) is an expertly sentimental 
film which stems from a story originally 
published in, of all unlikely places, the 
ultra-sophisticated New Yorker. 

There is nothing new in the plot, but 
director Mark Robson, who has attracted 
considerable attention with his produc- 
tions of Champion and Home of the 
Brave, shows he can turn from tough stuff 
to tear ducts without losing his sense of 
what makes for good cinema. 

Susan Hayward plays the role of a 
sensitive college girl who gets involved in 
a wartime romance with a cynical service 
man (Dana Andrews). Miss Hayward’s 
sweet sincerity wears Andrews down until 
he is willing to make an honest woman of 
her, but this decision comes too late. 
Andrews is killed in a plane crash and 
Miss Hayward is left unwed and an ex- 
pectant mother. 

Tossing her ethics to the four winds, 
Miss Hayward inveigles Kent Smith into 
putting a ring on her finger. Their mar- 
riage doesn’t work out, and the film ends 
with the suggestion that Miss Hayward 
will make a new life for herself and her 
child, while Smith gets consoled by Lois 
Wheeler, the girl who had him marked 
for her own in the first place. 

My Foolish Heart contains situations 
which would seem to violate Hollywood’s 
censor-imposed moral code, but the film 
is unlikely to offend the most squeamish 
movie-goer, thanks to Goldwyn’s tasteful 
production, some excellent dialogue, and 
the acting efforts of a fine cast. 

Miss Hayward and Andrews do their 
best work to date, Miss Wheeler is a fresh 
and likable recruit from Broadway, and 
Robert Keith, late of the stage-cast of the 
successful Mister Roberts, gives a notable 
performance as Miss Hayward’s father. 
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‘CUTICURA OINTMENT 


due to travel motion, 
RELIEVED 
with the aid of 





The DOUBLE Distress of 
CONSTIPATION 
_.Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief! 




















Ever notice? Constipation often 
upsets both—bowel action and your 
stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 
logy, depressed . . . your stomach 
feels sour and gassy, too. To ease 
both discomforts you need the 
double-action relief of Dr. Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. 





DR. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 


] It relieves constipation ve many 5-4 

pleasantly—without griping on- 
tains gentle laxative Senna, medically 
approved even for children. 


2 Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
comfort. 


Pleasant — Gentle — Thorough 


Feel right overnight— Take Dr. Caldwell’s 

and get double relief. Famous over 50 years. 
Even finicky children love it. At all drug 
counters, 





DR. CALDWELL'S 
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Get Well 
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Registered Patent Attorneys 
1029 Victor Building Washington 1, BD. C. 


AMERICAS FAVORITE 


ALWAYS POPS 


Honey & Tar 
Cough Compound 
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Prompt Relief 
Emollient Cuticura Oint- 
ment soothes promptly, 
starts at once to help heal. 
Stays on the skin. Try it! 
Buy today at your druggist. 





DIAPER 
RASH 





THIS WEARER SAYS: 


“I tell everybody about ORA. It’s 
amazing how quickly stains and dirt 






come off and how white the teeth be- 
come.” Mrs. A. C. Wheaton, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


NEVER BRUSH FALSE TEETH! 


Brushing can ruin dentures. Use 
amazing new ORA Denture Cleanser. 
Easy, quick. Denture is sparkling 
clean in 15 minutes! ORA is guaran- 
teed not to harm dentures. Removes 
tobacco stains. All druggists. 


A product of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
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aids in quieting 













What is a... wy 
gALVATION Ph canct 
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SENTENCES TELL THE TALE 
1. YOU receive an annual income for LIFE from 
The Salvation Army becauvse— 

2. You make a gift to The Salvation Army. 

3. YOUR gift-investment is used to help others 
through The Salvation Army's varied services. 

. YOUR happiness is assured from the knowledge 
of furthering God's work. 
For more particulars without any obligation use 

coupon below. It can mean many 

| THE SALVATION ARMY, 8 
Extension Secretary 


happy years for you. 
| 719 N. State St., Dept. WP-129, Chicago 10, lil. 
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Commercial producers needed every- 
where. Big income for full time, or 
supplement present endeavor 
spare time. We teach you. Send 
for bulletin, prices, hutch plans, etc. 
Get into this industry now. 
RABBIT FEDERATION 
200 Burrell Building, Dept. PF 
San Jose, California 


America’s Finest Men Choose 

U. S. Army Careers—Visit Your 

U. S. Army and U. S. Air Force 
Recruiting Office Today. 


How to Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble 
to help loosen and expel germ laden 
—— and aid nature to soothe and 

eal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like 
the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


for Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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| Lay Opinion 


| in the right place. 
. 








At last we know why a chicken 

crosses the road: 

To lay an egg 

For the govment to buy, 

To keep the price 

Of eggs too high. 
—S. Omar Barker 
— + 7 

U. S. Consular officials who used to 
be held in respect are now held incom- 
municado. 

* . . 

With all those yes men in Russia, 
you’d think one of them might show up at 
a conference sometime. 

. : — 

While President Truman gets away 
for a little vacation, some Latin American 
Presidents are thankful just to get away. 

The trouble with some of today’s 
smart children is that they don’t smart 


We all resolve futilely to break a lot 
of bad habits in 1950, including that of 
writing “1949” for the first month or so. 


| School Daze 


Girls with looks 
Don’t carry books. 
—A. A. Lattimer 
* . es 
If that’s the Missouri Mule Train 
they’re singing about, it will know its real 
Hooper rating after the 1950 Congres- 
sional elections. 


A lot of people are busy with Geiger 





Kaufman for Pathfinder 


counters these days, trying to find what 
makes them tick. 

To reduce accidents, Civil Aeronau- 
tics experts are working on a 1000-word 
foolproof pilot vocabulary. Plane Eng- 
lish? 


Quips 

They called off a transit strike at 
Wilmington, Del., for five hours to carry 
spectators to and from the city’s annual 
yuletide parade. Work was voluntary, no 
fares were collected. Now do you believe 
in Santa Claus ?—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

_ e as 

The bounty Labor has placed on Bob 
Taft’s scalp still isn’t enough to induce 
cagey hunters to risk a mauling.—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

The world will last another 3,000,- 
000,000 years, says a reputable astrono- 
mer—letting you take it either way, as a 
threat or a promise.—Washington Star. 





“| WONDERED why they took so much time in the huddle.”’ 
Anytime is the time for Wheaties! Between Second-helping good, too—Wheaties, milk 


meals, at bedtime or breakfast—folks every- 


and fruit. erica’s favorite whole wheat 


where are discovering these 100% whole flakes. Had your Wheaties today? Wheaties, 


wheat flakes provide solid nourishment! 


“Breakfast of Champions!” 
PATHFINDER 







“...a female sheep is 
SO PHOTOSENSITIVE... 


About the time the World Series starts, mornings are 
coming later and evenings earlier. This gives a mama sheep the idea 
she had better be getting about her main business—motherhood. 


Result—spring lamb. Nice with mint sauce and green peas! 
Not so nice for the farmer who finds himself foster pa to a bunch of 
bleating youngsters just when winter is getting in its final, bitter licks. 
Not so nice for you, either, when you figure how many little lambs 
are lost because of the date of their birth—and what this does to the 
price of lamb chops! 


Now, however, more farmers are learning a new technique. 
Long before we even know who’s in the pennant race, they present a 
picture of ever-shortening daylight to their ewes’ light-sensitive 
instinct, by penning them in the dark a little later each morning and 
a little earlier each evening. 


Immediately, mama sheep responds by beginning to think 
of another offspring. And the result is—fa// lamb! Junior and his 
contemporaries have their birthdays well before nature gets too 

tough, making less work for the busy farmer. 


Two lamb crops a year promises the up-to-date farmer 
more money to spend on city-made goods. And you get (or will 
shortly) “spring lamb” twice a year. 
This improvement on nature is only one small facet of the 
new farm know-how so vital to the welfare and prosperity of both 
town and farm families. It is part of our American way of finding 
out how to make the country’s biggest business—farming—more 
rewarding to the farmer—better for you too. 
It’s a changing world. To keep up with it, millions of farm 
families need new knowledge, information and ideas and need them 
quickly. Because it delves deeper and acts quicker with what 
interests all rural America, FARM JOURNAL has become— 
not only the nation’s biggest rural maga- 


zine—but, in most of the country, the 
d rm ¢ UJ in a biggest magazine of all! 


BIGGEST SALESMAN IN MOST OF AMERICA 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. GRAHAM PATTERSON, President 





ORGANIZED 
RESERVE CORPS | 


U.S.ARMY  ! 


Meet a Large Standing Army— 
American Style/ 


Introducing Philip W. Hunt of Arlington, 
Virginia, war experienced, father of two, 
civic worker. 


As Mr. Hunt, civilian, he spends each day in 
sales promotion work for a local gas company. 


As Master Sgt. Hunt, soldier, he spends part 

of his spare time supervising communications 

for his unit in the 306th Armored Cavalry, 
Organized Reserve Corps. 


Twice monthly, Phil trades double-breasted blue 

for single-breasted khaki, trains with his unit, 

draws full pay for his grade, builds up retire- 
ment credits, studies for advancement. 


Phil Hunt, civilian and soldier, is typical of many 

thousands of Army Reservists manning over 10,000 

ORC units whose part-time service offers you a 
“large standing army—American style’’. 


The Organized Reserve Corps ...a small part of your 
defense budget ... a big part of your defense 
strength ... serves you well. 








